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FOREWORD 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  the  authors  pubHshed  the  first  edition 
of  this  Syllabus.  Its  utiHty,  as  evidenced  by  the  continued  demand,  calls  for 
the  publication  of  the  present  edition,  to  accompany  the  1940  revision  of 
their  college  text  ( The  Political  and  Social  Growth  of  the  American  People) . 

The  reference  lists  at  the  close  of  each  main  division  of  the  Syllabus  in- 
clude citations  of  the  parallel  passages  in  a  number  of  the  leading  college 
texts.  The  classification  of  other  references  under  the  headings  "General 
Accounts,"  "Topical  Readings,"  and  "Additional  Topics"  calls  for  no 
explanation  except  that  the  notations  preceding  each  group  of  topical  refer- 
ences correspond  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  outline.  The  list  of  books 
cited  is  carefully  restricted  in  order  to  come  within  the  resources  of  college 
libraries,  and  because  many  students  in  college  introductory  courses  are 
underclassmen  for  whom  some  of  the  best  treatises  are  too  technical.  In 
these  references  much  use  is  made  of  four  series  which  should  be  in  every 
college  library  —  the  American  Nation,  the  American  Statesmen,  the  Chronicles 
of  America  Series,  and  the  History  of  American  Life. 

In  several  places  the  Syllabus  directs  the  student's  attention  to  important 
documents  by  parenthetical  references  to  "Readings."  Brown's  Epoch- 
Making  Papers  (Macmillan)  is  a  low-priced  collection  which  may  be  used, 
but  the  term  "Readings"  will  permit  those  who  wish  to  place  more  stress  on 
documents  to  use  a  larger  source  book.  A  standard  collection  is  the  one  by 
William  MacDonald,  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  7607- 
7926.  Another  excellent  collection  is  that  by  T.  C.  Pease  and  A.  S.  Roberts, 
under  the  title  of  Selected  Readings  in  American  History.  A  more  recent  work  of 
similar  character  is  H.  S.  Commager's  Documents  of  American  History.  A 
useful  map-book  at  reasonable  cost  is  Bartholomew's  Literary  and  Historical 
Atlas  of  America  {Everyman's  Library) .  A  more  elaborate  and  expensive  atlas  is 
that  edited  by  Dixon  R.  Fox,  containing  the  maps  of  the  American  Nation 
(Harper). 

A  full  list  of  books  cited  is  printed  at  the  close  of  the  Syllabus,  and  addi- 
tional references  with  comments  will  be  found  in  the  Select  Bibliographies 
which  follow  the  chapters  of  the  textbook.  It  is  hoped  that  these  lists  will 
aid  colleges  in  the  selection  of  suitable  books  for  collateral  reading,  and 
that  this  Syllabus,  like  its  predecessors,  will  be  of  use  to  secondary  school 
teachers  as  a  guide  in  self-preparation. 

H.  C.  H. 
A.  M.  S. 
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I.   EUROPEAN  BEGINNINGS   IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

Introductory:  Debt  of  the  United  States.    1. 

1.  Spanish  colonization.   1-8. 

a.  Purpose  of  early  navigators.   Extent  of  exploration  of  North  America. 

b.  Characteristics  of  Spanish  colonization : 

1)  Methods  used  in  conquest  and  expansion. 

2)  Relations  with  natives. 

3)  Commercial  policy. 

4)  System  of  government. 

5)  Summary  of  achievements. 

2.  French  activities.    8-15. 

a.  Sixteenth  century. 

b.  Acadia. 

c.  Quebec,  Champlain,  and  the  penetration  of  the  interior. 

d.  Slow  growth  of  population :  reasons  for  it. 

e.  Fur  traders  and  missionaries. 

f.  Career  of  La  Salle. 

g.  Colonization  of  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
h.  Explorations  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

i.  Evolution  of  government. 

j.  Seigniorial  system. 

k.  Settlements  in  the  Illinois  country. 

3.  England  in  America. 

a.  Sixteenth  century.    15-17. 

1)  Cabot's  voyage.    Importance. 

2)  Gilbert's  plans. 

3)  Raleigh's  Roanoke  colony. 

4)  Background  of  English  colonization : 

a)  Rise  of  the  middle  class. 

b)  Evolution  of  the  trading  company. 

b.  The  planting  of  Virginia.    17-23. 

1)  Incorporation   of  the    London    Company.     Provisions   of  later 
charters. 
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2)  Plans  of  the  Company : 

a)  Joint  stock  and  its  abandonment. 

b)  Land  system  and  expansion. 

3)  New  plans  for  government,  1619. 

4)  Dissolution  of  the  Company,  1624. 

5)  Summary  of  Company's  achievements. 

6)  Government  as  a  royal  colony. 

c.  Puritan  colonization. 

1)  The  Pilgrims  and  Plymouth.    28-31. 

a)  The  English  background. 

b)  The  Plymouth  settlement. 

c)  Development,  political,  religious,  and  economic. 

2)  Massachusetts  Bay.    31-40. 

a)  The  English  background. 

b)  Beginnings  of  the  colony. 

(1)  Activities  of  licensees  of  Plymouth  Company. 

(2)  The  charter. 

(3)  The  Great  Migration. 

(4)  Spread  of  settlement. 

c)  The  conflict  with  the  wilderness. 

d)  Elements  of  the  population. 

e)  Establishment   of  representative   government.     Steps   in   the 
evolution  of  the  system  of  government. 

f)  The  state-church  system. 

g)  Clash  with  royal  authority. 

h)  Relation  of  events  in  England  to  colonization, 
i)  Social  classes. 

3)  Expansion  and  union  in  New  England.    41-46. 

a)  The  town. 

b)  Exodus  to  Connecticut.    Fundamental  Orders.    Development 
of  government. 

c)  New  Haven. 

d)  Rhode  Island.    Origin.    Union  of  settlements.    Character. 

e)  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

f )  Whites  and  natives :  Pequot  war. 

g)  The  New  England  Confederation. 

(1)  Reasons  for  union. 

(2)  Features  of  plan. 

d.  Filling  in  the  coast  plain. 

1)  Maryland,  the  typical  proprietary  colony.    Features  of  govern- 
ment and  land  system.    Religious  toleration.    48-49. 

2)  The  development  of  Virginia,  1622-1676.    50-51. 
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a)  Increase  and  spread  of  population.    The  "Cavaliers." 

b)  The  county.    Aristocracy. 

3)  Expansion,  1650-1676.    51-54. 

a)  Virginia. 

(1)  Filling  up  of  tidewater. 

(2)  Westward  movement. 

(3)  Explorations. 

(4)  Development  of  a  frontier. 

(5)  Albemarle. 

b)  New  England. 

(1)  Influence  of  Connecticut  River. 

(2)  King  Philip's  War,  1675-1677.    Effects. 

4)  Rivalry  with  the  Dutch.    54-61. 

a)  Stuart  Restoration,  1660.    Mercantilists. 

b)  Rise  of  Dutch  power.   West  India  Company  in  Hudson  Valley. 

c)  Swedes  on  Delaware.    Dutch  conquest,  1655. 

d)  English  conquest  of  New  Netherland,  1664. 

5)  New  Netherland  becomes  New  York.    61-62. 

a)  Disposition  of  province. 

b)  Treatment  of  inhabitants. 

c)  Government.    Struggle  for  representation. 

6)  The  Carolinas.    62-64. 

a)  The  promoters  and  the  patent. 

b)  Nuclei  of  settlement. 

c)  Barriers  to  expansion.    Back  country. 

d)  Carolinas  compared  with  Virginia. 

7)  The  Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania.    64-67. 

a)  New  Jersey. 

b)  Pennsylvania. 

(1)  Penn's  early  life.    Motives  as  colonizer. 

(2)  Charter. 

(3)  Rapid  growth, 

(4)  First  settlement.    Expansion. 

(5)  Government, 

(6)  The  lower  counties. 

8)  Georgia.    67-68. 

a)  Reasons  for  founding. 

b)  Immigrants  and  settlements. 

c)  Peculiarities  of  government.    Changes  of  1752. 

Other  Texts:  REFERENCES 

Bassett,  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  23-92,  109-110. 
Beard,  Rise  oj  American  Civilization,  I,  3-79. 
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Chit  wood,  History  of  Colonial  America,  1—262. 

Faulkner,  American  Political  and  Social  History,  1—49. 

Harlow,  The  Growth  oj  the  United  States,  3-71. 

Hicks,  The  Federal  Union,  1-50. 

Martin,  History  of  the  United  States,  I,  1-88. 

Muzzey,  The  United  States  of  America,  I,  1-20. 

Muzzey  and  Krout,  American  History  for  Colleges,  3-18. 

Nettels,  The  Roots  of  American  Civilization,  1-220,  400-410. 

Nichols,  The  Growth  of  American  Democracy,  3-22. 

Sanders,  Early  American  History,  5-155. 

Stephenson,  American  History  to  1865^  1-62. 

General  Accounts: 

Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  9-61. 
Becker,  Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  1-134. 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  VH,  1-52. 

Topical  Readings: 

1.  Bolton  and  Marshall,  The  Colonization  of  North  America^  1-76. 
Bourne,  Spain  in  America  (entire). 

Channing,  History  of  the  United  States,  I,  1-85. 

Clark,  The  West  in  American  History,  18-37. 

Faulkner,  American  Economic  History,  30-44. 

Fiske,  Discovery  of  America,  H,  483-569. 

Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  I,  28-68. 

Priestley,  Coming  of  the  White  Man,  1-209. 

Richman,  The  Spanish  Conquerors  (entire). 

2.  Bolton  and  Marshall,  78-102,  257-298. 
Channing,  I,  90-110. 

Clark,  38-54. 

Hart,  I,  107-121,  125-144. 

Munro,  Crusaders  of  New  France,  1-227. 

Priestley,  210-290. 
3a,  b.    Bolton  and  Marshall,  104-125. 

Channing,  I,  115-140,  143-226. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  I,  1-254. 

Hart,  I,  145-167;  \1\-\1A,  200-233. 

Johnston,  Pioneers  of  the  Old  South,  1-115. 

Tyler,  England  in  America,  3-92. 

Wood,  Elizabethan  Sea  Dogs  (entire). 
3c.    Plymouth. 

Andrews,  Fathers  of  New  England,  1-20. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  135-140. 

Channing,  I,  271-317. 

Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  50-87. 

Hart,  I,  167-170,  187-190,  340-365. 

Tyler,  149-182. 
3c.    Massachusetts  Bay. 

Andrews,  21-44. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  140-146. 


Channing,  I,  322-351. 

Fiske,  Beginnings,  88—110. 

Hart,  I,  175-182;  190-196,  313-339,  366-396. 

Tyler,  183-228. 
3c.    Expansion  and  union  in  New  England. 

Andrews,  45-115. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  146-151. 

Channing,  I,  362-420. 

Fiske,  Beginnings,  110-198. 

Hart,  I,  397-422,  439-454. 

Tyler,  229-281,  297-317. 
3d.    Maryland. 

Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government,  232-251. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  125-129. 

Channing,  I,  241-268,  499-507. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  I,  255-318. 

Hart,  I,  247-274,  291-294. 

Johnston,  116-131,  140-147. 

Tyler,  118-148. 
3d.    Virginia. 

Channing,  I,  225-236. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  I,  223-254. 

Johnston,  132-140. 

Tyler,  92-117. 

Wertenbaker,  The  First  Americans,  22-48. 

3d.    Expansion. 

Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  202-231. 

Andrews,  Fathers,  129-146. 

Channing,  H,  76-91. 

Clark,  55-66,  80-90. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  II,  1-107. 

Fiske,  Beginnings,  199-241. 

Johnston,  148-198. 

3d.    Rivalry  with  Dutch. 

Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government,  74-100. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  164-179. 

Channing,  I,  438-483;  II,  31-44,  48-55. 

Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  I,  58-294;  II,  1-10,  16-92. 

Goodwin,  Dutch  and  English  on  the  Hudson,  1-164. 

Hart,  I,  529-547. 

Priestley,  291-350. 

3d.    Carolinas. 

Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government,  129-161. 

Channing,  II,  13-25. 

Fiske,  Old  Virginia,  II,  270-307. 

Hart,  I,  275-284. 

Johnston,  199-211. 

3d.    Jerseys  and  Pennsylvania. 

Andrews,  Colonial  Self -Government,  101-128,  162-201. 
Channing,  II,  44-48,  55-59,  94-126. 


Fisher,  The  Quaker  Colonies  (entire). 
Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies,  II,  10-16,  92-167. 
Hart,  I,  548-575. 
3d.    Georgia. 

Greene,  Provincial  America,  249-269. 

Additional  Topics: 

Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Fiske,  Discovery  of  America,  II,  213-293. 
Conquest  of  Peru. 

Fiske,  Discovery  of  America,  II,  294-426. 
Economic  aspects  of  English  colonization. 

Bogart,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  1-22. 

Shannon,  America's  Economic  Growth,  3-22. 
Colonization  by  the  Dutch. 

Wittke,  We  Who  Built  America,  14-22. 
Religion  in  the  Early  Colonies. 

Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  11-171. 


11.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
PROVINCES 

1,  Distinctive  features  of  seventeenth-century  society. 

a.  Hopes  of  colonizers.    Modifying  influences:  European  background 
and  New  World  environment.    70-71. 

b.  The  evolution  of  New  England  life.    71-81. 

1)  Efforts  to  perpetuate  the  Puritan  system.   Reasons  for  failure. 

2)  Economic  development.    Natural  advantages. 

a)  Agricultural  methods. 

b)  Growth  of  fisheries  and  allied  industries. 

c)  Commerce  and  the  merchant  class. 

d)  Labor  problem.   The  crafts.    Manufactures. 

3)  Theocracy  and  the  individual. 

a)  Types  of  regulations. 

b)  Education. 

(1)  Ideals. 

(2)  Varieties    of   schools.     Legislation.     Subjects    of   study. 
Purposes.    Texts. 

c)  Pauperism.    Causes.    Relation  to  educational  system.    Other 
correctional  measures. 

c.  The  South.    81-86. 

1)  Contrast  with  New  England. 

2)  Growth  of  plantation  system.    Land  system.    Indented  servitude. 
Characteristics  of  the  typical  plantation. 

3)  Geographical   segregation  of  social  classes.     Bacon's  Rebellion, 
1676. 

4)  Education :  theories ;  reasons  for  apprentice  system. 

5)  Supervision  of  delinquent  classes. 

2.  Relations  with  England. 

a.  Beginnings  of  the  mercantilist  policy.    88-92. 

1)  Rise  of  the  commercial  class. 

2)  Navigation  Acts  of  1660  and  1663.    Provisions.    Administrative 
machinery.    Purpose  of  acts. 

3)  The  colonies  and  the  acts, 
a)  Effects  on  industry. 
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b)  Evasions. 

c)  Attempts  to  enforce. 

4)  The  disciplining  of  Massachusetts. 

5)  New  plans  for  controlling  colonies. 

a)  Reduce  to  royal  type  and  unite. 

b)  Dominion  of  New  England,  1 686. 
b.  The  Revolution  of  1688.    92-95. 

1)  Expulsion  of  James  II. 

2)  Justification.    Locke. 

3)  Results  of  the  Revolution. 

3.  Decline  of  culture. 

a.  The  collapse  of  the  Puritan  theocracy.   Causes.   95-96. 

b.  Influence  of  frontier  conditions  on  culture.    96-99. 

1)  Contrast  of  New  and  Old  England. 

2)  Seventeenth-century  intellectual  outlook. 

a)  Beginnings  of  modern  science. 

b)  Popular  ignorance. 

c)  Lack  of  trained  men  in  colonies. 

c.  Supernaturalism  in  New  England.    99-101. 

1)  Explanations  of  natural  phenomena. 

2)  The   witchcraft   delusion.     Origin    and    progress.     Reasons   for 
reaction. 

d.  Virginia  conditions  and  decline  of  religion.  Reform  efforts.    101-102. 

4.  Provincial  America  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

a.  Introductory.    104. 

b.  The  westward  movement.    104-109. 

1)  Advance  in  New  England. 

2)  New  York  expansion:  deterring  influences;  Germans  in  Mohawk 
Valley. 

3)  Pennsylvania:  race  elements;  Indian  trade.    Redemptioners  and 
"squatters." 

4)  Virginia :  Spotswood ;  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish. 

5)  Carolinas:  streams  of  migration. 

c.  The  frontier.    109-111. 

1)  Frontier  aspects  of  first  settlements. 

2)  First  genuine  frontier. 

3)  Character  of  frontier  life  and  the  pioneer. 

d.  Urban  life.    111-119. 

1)  Primitive  character. 

2)  Life  of  the  citizen :  home ;  business ;  recreations ;  social  customs. 

3)  Working  class  and  servants.   Paupers. 
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4)  Boston :  religious  and  intellectual  life. 

5)  Other  towns. 

a)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston:  physical  and  sanitary 
conditions;  architecture;  diversions. 

b)  Education:  schools  and  colleges;  professional  training;  libraries 
and  newspapers.   Backwardness  of  science. 

e.  Country  life.    120-125. 

1)  General  conditions. 

2)  New  England  farm  life. 

3)  Immigration. 

4)  Conditions  of  travel. 

5)  Life  of  the  Pennsylvania  "Dutch," 

6)  Virginia  and  the  South :  scarcity  of  towns ;  plantation  management ; 
hospitality;  intellectual  activities;  amusements. 

f.  Economic  development.    125-129. 

1)  New  England:  fisheries;  manufactures;  trade. 

2)  Middle  colonies:  rapid  growth;  trade  and  manufactures. 

3)  The  South:  prevalence  of  plantation  industry;  slavery  and  diversi- 
fied production ;  Negro  problem ;  commerce. 

4)  The  back  country. 

g.  Relations  of  frontier  and  coast.    129-131. 

1)  Contrast  between  the  two  regions. 

2)  Attitude  of  coast  people  towards  frontiersmen.    Political  domina- 
tion. 

3)  Attitude  of  frontiersmen  towards  coast  people, 
h.  Growth  of  liberalism.    131-134. 

1)  Influence  of  abundant  land. 

2)  Amelioration  of  penal  code. 

3)  Democratization  of  religion.   "The  Great  Awakening,"  and  rise  of 
new  sects  and  colleges. 

4)  "Americanization"  of  the  law  of  libel:  Zenger  case. 

REFERENCES 
Other  Texts: 

Bassett,  76-81,  92-97,  134-158. 
Beard,  I,  80-188. 
Chitwood,  263-359,  409-602. 
Faulkner,  49-69. 
Harlow,  72-113. 
Hicks,  51-97. 
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Muzzey  and  Krout,  18-25. 
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Van  Tyne,  The  Causes  oj  the  War  oj  Independence,  1-136. 

Topical  Readings: 

1.  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  288-336. 
Bogart,  Economic  History  oj  the  United  States,  24-100. 
Cubberley,  Public  Education  in  the  United  States,  1-37. 

Hart,   American   History    Told   by   Contemporaries,    I,    233-246,    285-291, 

294-312. 
Wertenbaker,  First  Americans,  49-86. 

2.  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,  3-40,  252-287. 
Andrews,  Fathers  of  New  England,  116-128,  147-199. 
Bogart,  102-116. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  Colonization  of  North  America,  179-195. 

Channing,  History  of  the  United  States,  II,  155-310. 

Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  242-278;  and  Old  Virginia,  II,  159-162. 

3.  Wertenbaker,  87-316. 

4.  Adams,  Provincial  Society  (entire). 
Andrews,  Colonial  Folkways  (entire). 
Bleyer,  History  of  American  Journalism,  43-75. 
Channing,  II,  367-521. 

Cubberley,  37-46. 

Faulkner,  American  Economic  History,  60-120. 

Fiske,  New  France  and  New  England,  133-232;  Old  Virginia,  II,  29-44, 

174-269. 
Greene,  Provincial  America,  228-248,  270-324. 
Hart,  II,  224-311. 
Schlesinger,  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History,  1-44. 

Additional  Topics: 

Colonial  Economic  Life. 

Shannon,  America's  Economic  Growth,  23-95. 
Seventeenth-Century  Non-English  Immigration. 

Wittke,  We  Who  Built  America,  23-42. 
Eighteenth-Century  Immigration  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans. 

Wittke,  43-97. 
Religious  Developments  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Sweet,  Story  of  Religions,  172-249. 
Literary  Aspects  of  the  Colonial  Era. 

Blankenship,  American  Literature ^  3-138. 
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III.  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  FRENCH 

1.  Rivalry  of  French  and  English.    136-145. 

a.  English  jealousy.    Attempts  against  Nova  Scotia. 

b.  Development  of  rivalry  in  West. 

c.  The  wars  between  French  and  English. 

1)  King  William's   War,    1689-1697.     Causes.     Character.     Peace 
terms. 

2)  Queen  Anne's  War,  1702-1714.    Causes.    Character.    Terms  of 
peace. 

3)  King  George's  War,  1744-1748. 

4)  French  and  Indian  War,  1754-1763. 

a)  Causes  and  preliminary  events. 

b)  Washington's  campaign  of  1754. 

c)  Tardy  declaration,  1756. 

d)  Campaign  of  1755.    Braddock's  defeat  and  results. 

e)  Montcalm's  successes,  1756  and  1757. 

f)  Pitt's  statesmanship. 

g)  Turning  of  the  tide,  1758. 

h)  Capture  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.    Significance, 
i)  Bourbon  alliance  and  naval  war. 
j)  Treaties  of  Paris.   Terms.    Significance  for  British. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  West.    145-152. 

a.  Questions  confronting  the  British  government. 

1)  The  Indian  problem.    Ministry's  solution. 

a)  Proclamation  of  1763.    Relation  to  Pontiac's  War. 

b)  Organization  of  Indian  administration. 

c)  Treaties. 

2)  Problem  of  new  colonies.    Plans  and  conflicts.   Vandalia. 

b.  The  westward  movement. 

REFERENCES 
Other  Texts: 

Bassett,  111-132. 

Chitwood,  361-405,  605-617. 

Faulkner,  69-75. 

Harlow,  114-125,  134-139. 
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Hicks,  98-114. 
Martin,  I,  127-142. 
Muzzey,  I,  34-54. 
Muzzey  and  Krout,  25-37. 
Nettels,  355-372,  569-591,  602-612. 
Sanders,  253-275,  459-466. 
Stephenson,  78-88. 

General  Accounts: 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  VII,  70-143. 

Channing,  History  of  the  United  States,  II,  527-599. 

Fiske,  Jsfew  France  and  New  England,  1-132,  233-359. 

Greene,  Provincial  America,  106-165;  and  Thwaites,  France  in  America  (entire). 

Lodge,  George  Washington,  I,  52-91. 

Morse,  Benjamin  Franklin,  58-84. 

Topical  Readings: 

1 .  Bolton  and  Marshall,  Colonization  of  North  America,  359-383. 
Clark,  The  West  in  American  History,  67-79,  91-106. 
Wrong,  The  Conquest  of  New  France  (entire). 

2.  Bolton  and  Marshall,  403-424. 

Faulkner,  American  Economic  History,  122-142. 
Ogg,  The  Old  Northwest,  1-40. 
Paxson,  History  of  the  American  Frontier,  1-32. 
2b.    Clark,  107-146. 

Skinner,  Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest,  1-194. 
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IV.   AMERICA  AND   BRITAIN    (1688-1775) 

1.  The  British  colonial  system. 

a.  Rise  of  parliamentary  government.    155-158. 

1)  Significance  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

2)  Gradual  passing  of  the  royal  power. 

3)  Relations  of  ministry  to  Parliament. 

4)  Supremacy  of  Parliament. 

5)  Parliament,  suffrage,  and  apportionment. 

6)  George  III  and  Parliament.    Responsibility  for  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

b.  British  mercantilism  in  the  eighteenth  century.    158-160. 

1)  Miscarriage  of  early  plans. 

2)  Extension  of  parliamentary  control  over  industry. 

3)  Abstinence  from  interference  with  "internal  police." 

c.  The  crown  and  the  colonies.    160-164. 

1)  Colonial  administration  as  a  crown  function. 

2)  The  governor  as  an  agent  of  the  crown. 

3)  Privy  Council  in  relation  to  colonial  assemblies  and  courts. 

4)  Efforts  to  void  the  charters.    Degree  of  success. 

5)  Extension  of  crown  influence  in  chartered  colonies. 

6)  Board  of  Trade. 

7)  Colonial  methods  of  safeguarding  interests. 

d.  The  Albany  Plan  of  Union.    164-165. 

e.  Conflict  of  British  and  American  opinion.    165-166. 

2.  The  contest  over  taxation  by  Parliament  (1763-1775). 

a.  The  policy  of  Grenville:  first  attempt  at  parliamentary  taxation, 
1763-1766.    168-174. 
1)  The  three-fold  plan. 

a)  Standing  army  in  America. 

(1)  Why  needed. 

(2)  Problem  of  support.    Billeting  Act.    Grenville's  character. 
His  solution  of  expense  problem. 

b)  Trade  acts  as  source  of  revenue. 

(1)  Plans  for  enforcing  acts. 

(2)  Sugar  Act,  1764.    Purpose  and  expected  results. 
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c)  Stamp  Act. 

(1)  Purpose  and  provisions. 

(2)  Reason  for  advance  announcement. 

(3)  Unopposed  passage,  1765. 

2)  American  reception  of  Grenville's  program. 

a)  Merchants'  criticisms  of  trade  regulations.   Public  indifference. 

b)  Arguments  against  Stamp  Act. 

(1)  Otis'  pamphlet. 

(2)  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions. 

(3)  Resolutions  of  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765. 

(a)  Time  and  place  of  meeting.    Significance. 

(b)  Points  advanced  in  resolutions  (note  view  of  trade 
regulations  as  well  as  Stamp  Act). 

c)  General  measures  of  opposition. 

(1)  Boycott  on  British  imports. 

(2)  Mob  violence. 

d)  Interpretation  of  Billeting  Act. 

3)  Repeal  of  Stamp  Act. 

a)  Discussion  in  Parliament.    Influence  of  British  merchants  and 
Franklin. 

b)  Declaratory  Act.    Compare  provisions  with  Pitt's  view. 

c)  Modification  of  molasses  duties  (see  foot-note). 

d)  American  reaction  to  doings  of  Parliament. 

b.  The  Townshend  system,  1767-1770:  second  attempt  at  parliamentary 
taxation.    174-179. 

1)  Instability  of  situation  following  repeal  of  Stamp  Act. 

2)  Townshend's  plans. 

a)  Comparison  with  Grenville's. 

b)  Legislation  to  carry  out  program. 

(1)  Suspension  of  New  York  Assembly. 

(2)  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners  established  at  Boston. 

(3)  Revenue  law.  Reason  for  resorting  to  import  duties.   Pro- 
posed use  of  proceeds. 

3)  American  opposition. 

a)  Argument  of  Dickinson  in  "Farmer's  Letters." 

b)  Revival  of  boycott. 

c)  Massachusetts  Circular  Letter  (February,  1768).   Purpose  and 
arguments. 

d)  Defiance  of  trade  acts. 

4)  British  efforts  at  repression. 

a)  Orders  to  governors  to  suppress  circular  letter. 

b)  Proposed  deportation  of  agitators  for  trial. 
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c)  Troops  in  Boston.   Why  sent?  Friction  with  citizens.  So-called 
"Massacre"  and  results. 
5)  Partial  repeal  of  Townshend  Acts,  1770. 

a)  Reasons  for  repeal. 

b)  Retention  of  tax  on  tea. 

c)  Effects  in  America. 

c.  Division  of  opinion  in  America,  1770-1773.    179-181. 

1)  Trend  of  upper  class  opinion. 

2)  Rise  of  the  radicals. 

a)  Samuel  Adams'  leadership.    Methods. 

b)  The  Virginia  leaders  and  their  program. 

c)  Creation  of  an  intercolonial  organization. 

d.  Progress  towards  rebellion.    181-188. 

1)  The  Tea  Act  of  1773. 

a)  Reasons  for  passage.   Terms. 

b)  Effects  on  Americans. 

c)  Reception  of  tea  ships  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

d)  The  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

2)  Change  in  British  policy.   The  Coercive  Acts. 

a)  Boston  Port  Bill. 

b)  Massachusetts  Government  Act.   Colony  converted  into  a  royal 
province. 

(1)  American  view  of  rights  involved. 

(2)  Views  of  English  liberals. 

c)  Billeting  Act  renewed. 

d)  Administration  of  Justice  Act. 

e)  Quebec  Act. 

(1)  Terms  and  purpose. 

(2)  American  objections. 

3)  The  First  Continental  Congress. 

a)  Effect  of  Coercive  Acts. 

(1)  Plans  of  Massachusetts  radicals. 

(2)  Advice  of  the  moderates. 

(3)  Influence  of  the  voteless  class. 

(4)  Call  for  a  continental  congress.    Circumstances:  time  and 
place  of  meeting;  character  of  the  body. 

b)  Work  of  the  congress. 

(1)  Program  of  the  conservatives:  Galloway's  plan. 

(2)  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances.    Purpose;  ambigu- 
ous character ;  provision  as  to  regulation  of  trade. 

(3)  Petitions  and  addresses. 
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(4)  Plans  for  second  congress. 

(5)  The  "Association":  nature  and  purpose;  provision  for  en- 
forcement. 

e.  The  resort  to  arms.    188-192. 

1)  Rejection  of  American  demands. 

a)  Pleas  of  English  liberals. 

b)  King's  course.    Support  of  Parliament. 

c)  North's  offer. 

2)  Formation  of  Whig  and  Tory  parties.    Composition  of  each ;  rela- 
tive strength. 

3)  Warlike  preparations  of  Whigs.    Motives. 

4)  The  first  bloodshed.    Occasion;  effect  on  America. 

REFERENCES 
Other  Texts: 

Bassett,  101-108,  161-180. 

Beard,  I,  189-232. 

Chitwood,  493-515,  618-648. 

Faulkner,  76-93. 

Harlow,  126-134,  140-180. 

Hicks,  115-135. 

Martin,  I,  143-157. 

Morison  and  Commager,  The  Growth  of  the  American  Republic^  I,  1-75. 

Muzzey,  I,  55-75. 

Muzzey  and  Krout,  40-53. 

Nettels,  372-382,  543-567,  612-652. 

Nichols,  60-75. 

Sanders,  279-295,  445-459,  467-517. 

Stephenson,  89-109. 

General  Accounts: 

Andrews,  Colonial  Period,  121-252. 

Becker,  Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  202—251. 

Becker,  Eve  oj  the  Revolution  (entire). 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  Colonization  oj  North  America,  425-456. 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  VH,  \AA-\1A. 

Dewey,  Financial  History  oj  the  United  States,  2-32. 

Faulkner,  American  Economic  History,  145-164. 

Schlesinger,  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History,  160-181. 

Smith,  Wars  between  England  and  America,  28-62. 

Topical  Readings: 

1.      Bolton  and  Marshall,  343-358. 

Greene,  Provincial  America,  30-62,  166-227. 

Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  H,  127-223. 

Howard,  Preliminaries  oj  the  Revolution,  22-67. 
2a.    Channing,  History  oj  the  United  States,  HI,  1-79. 

Fisher,  Struggle  jor  American  Independence,  I,  6-111. 
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Fiske,  American  Revolution,  I,  14-27. 

Hart,  II,  394-412. 

Hosmer,  Samuel  Adams,  46-89. 

Howard,  102-173. 

Lecky,  American  Revolution  (Woodburn  edition),  38-99. 

Morse,  Benjamin  Franklin,  99-140. 

Van  Tyne,  Causes  of  the  War  of  Independence,  1 37-1 97. 
2b.    Channing,  III,  81-121. 

Fiske,  I,  28-62. 

Hart,  II,  413-431. 

Hosmer,  90-182. 

Howard,  174-205. 

Lecky,  99-135. 

Morse,  141-201. 

Van  Tyne,  198-310. 
2c.    Channing,  III,  121-128. 

Hosmer,  183-242. 
2d.    Channing,  III,  129-150. 

Fiske,  1,77-111. 

Hart,  II,  431-441. 

Hosmer,  243-331. 

Howard,  242-295. 

Lecky,  152-194. 

Van  Tyne,  369-444. 
2e.    Channing,  III,  155-179. 

Fiske,  I,  117-126. 

Howard,  296-312. 

Van  Tyne,  444-478. 

Additional  Topics: 

The  Press  and  the  Revolution. 
Bleyer,  History  of  American  Journalism,  76-99. 
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V.   THE   WAR   FOR   INDEPENDENCE  (1775-1783) 

1.  The  first  year  of  war.    194-199. 

a.  The  Second  Continental  Congress,  May  10,  1775  (lasted  until  1781). 

1)  Declaration  of  causes. 

2)  War  activities.    Civilian  officers:  Washington. 

b.  The  campaigns. 

1)  Around  Boston:  Bunker  Hill;  evacuation  of  city. 

2)  Invasion  of  Canada. 

3)  British  attack  on  Carolinas,  1776. 

2.  The  movement  for  independence.    199-205. 

a.  Decline  of  hope  of  reconciliation. 

1)  British  measures. 

2)  American  measures. 

b.  Influence  of  Paine's  Common  Sense. 

c.  The  Declaration. 

1)  Preliminary  steps. 

2)  Analysis;  three  parts.    (Study  in  Readings.) 

d.  Effects  of  Declaration. 

1)  Treatment  of  Loyalists.    Their  conduct. 

2)  Secret  aid  of  France. 

3)  Altered  military  situation.   Potential  vs.  actual  resources  of  United 
States.    Debt  to  foreigners. 

3.  Campaigns  after  independence:  1776  and  1777.    205-208. 

a.  1776. 

1)  Operations  around  New  York  City. 

2)  Washington's  retreat.   Trenton-Princeton  campaign. 

3)  Paine's  Crisis. 

b.  1777. 

1)  Triple  plan  of  British. 

2)  Howe's  Philadelphia  campaign. 

3)  St.  Leger's  failure  in  Mohawk  Valley. 

4)  Burgoyne's  disaster.    Consequences. 
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4.  The  French  Alliance.    208-211. 

a.  French  sentiments  towards  America.  Contrast  people  and  government. 

b.  Appeal  for  alliances. 

1)  Franklin  in  France. 

2)  Vergennes'  hesitation. 

3)  Spain's  attitude. 

c.  The  treaties  of  February,  1778. 

1)  Franklin's  diplomacy. 

2)  Treaty  of  commerce. 

3)  Treaty  of  alliance. 

d.  Spanish  war  with  England,  1779.  Conflict  of  interests  with  those  of 
United  States.  Terms  of  Spanish-French  alliance.  Vergennes'  posi- 
tion. 

5.  Campaigns  of  1778.    211-216. 

a.  Winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

b.  Rejection  of  British  peace  overture.   Terms.    British  sentiment. 

c.  Changed  character  of  war. 

d.  Operations  in  North. 

1)  Pursuit  of  Clinton.    Monmouth. 

2)  Failure  of  allies  to  take  Newport. 

3)  Character  of  fighting  in  North  after  1778. 

e.  Clark's  conquest  of  the  Northwest. 

1)  Sketch  of  settlement  of  Kentucky. 

2)  Indian  warfare.    Clark's  purpose. 

3)  Conditions  in  Illinois.    Capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 

4)  Hamilton's  counterstroke  and  capture. 

5)  Importance  of  Clark's  campaign. 

6.  The  war  in  the  South,  1779-1781.    216-219. 

a.  British  plan  of  operations.    Successes. 

b.  Situation  in  North.    Arnold's  treason. 

c.  Irregular  warfare  of  southern  Patriots.  King's  Mountain.  Ruth- 
lessness. 

d.  American  successes  under  Greene  and  Morgan. 

1)  Battles  of  Cowpens  and  Guilford  Court  House. 

2)  Weakness  of  British  plans. 

3)  European  situation  and  its  influence. 

a)  Armed  Neutrality  League. 

b)  Dutch-English  war,  1781. 

e.  The  final  campaign. 

1)  Importance  of  sea  power. 

2)  CornwalHs'  movements  in  Virginia. 

3)  Washington's  strategy  and  the  results:  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
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7.  The  peace  negotiations,  1779-1783.    219-226. 

a.  British  opinion  after  Yorktown.    The  new  ministry. 

b.  Formulation  of  American  terms. 

1)  Instructions  to  Adams,  1779. 

2)  Vergennes'  influence:  his  problem;  peace  commissioners  and  in- 
structions of  1781. 

c.  Negotiations. 

1)  Preliminary  recognition  of  independence. 

2)  British  desire  to  regain  friendship  of  the  United  States.    Reasons. 

3)  Question  of  boundaries. 

a)  Vergennes'  suggestion. 

b)  Jay's  views  and  result. 

c)  Boundaries  as  defined  in  treaty.   Later  disputes,  especially  with 
Spain. 

4)  Recognition  of  fishing  rights. 

5)  Treaty  provisions  as  to  debts  and  estates  of  Loyalists.     Later 
controversies. 

d.  The  preliminary  and  definitive  treaties. 

e.  Reception  of  the  treaty. 

1)  By  United  States. 

2)  In  England.    Refusal  to  make  a  commercial  treaty. 

3)  Vergennes'  complaint  and  Franklin's  reply. 

f.  The  outlook  for  the  new  republic. 

REFERENCES 
Other  Texts: 

Bassett,  181-216. 

Beard,  I,  232-289. 

Chitwood,  648-681. 

Faulkner,  94-109. 

Harlow,  181-215. 

Hicks,  135-160. 

Martin,  I,  157-178. 

Morison  and  Commager,  I,  75-115. 

Muzzey,  I,  75-103. 

Muzzey  and  Krout,  53-70. 

Nettels,  653-658. 

Nichols,  75-87. 

Sanders,  517-558,  567-587. 

Stephenson,  109-128. 

General  Accounts: 

Becker,  Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  251-274. 

Bolton  and  Marshall,  Colonization  of  North  America,  458-538. 

Cambridge  Modern  History,  VII,  175-234. 

Smith,  Wars  between  England  and  America,  62-128. 

Wrong,  Washington  and  His  Comrades  in  Arms  (entire). 
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Topical  Readings: 

1.  Channing,  History  of  the  United  States,  III,  161-179. 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  I,  309-435. 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  I,  127-172. 

Lodge,  George  Washington,  I,  125-153. 

2.  Channing,  III,  182-206. 

Fisher,  I,  206-213,  436-444,  457-465. 

Fiske,  I,  172-197. 

Morse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  26-40. 

Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  I,  475-521. 

Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  50-87. 

3.  Channing,  III,  210-273. 
Fiske,  I,  198-238,  249-343. 

Lodge,  George  Washington,  I,  154-221. 
Van  Tyne,  102-135,  157-174. 

4.  Bailey,  Diplomatic  History  of  the  American  People,  8-21. 
Bemis,  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,  1 5-36. 
Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  21-39. 

Fiske,  II,  1-24. 

Lecky,  American  Revolution  (Woodburn  edition),  296-313,  327-329. 

Morse,  Benjamin  Franklin,  216-299. 

Van  Tyne,  203-226. 

5.  Channing,  III,  279-304. 
Fiske,  II,  25-115. 
Lodge,  I,  221-263. 

Ogg,  Old  Northwest,  41-75. 

Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  II,  31-90. 

Van  Tyne,  227-247,  269-293. 

6.  Bemis,  36-45. 
Channing,  III,  304-342. 
Fiske,  II,  116-290. 
Lodge,  I,  264-312. 

Skinner,  Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest,  195-225. 
Van  Tyne,  248-268,  293-333. 

7.  Bailey,  23-36. 
Bemis,  46-64. 
Channing,  III,  346-373. 
Fish,  40-50. 

Fisher,  II,  524-551. 

Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1-49. 

Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  II,  619-632. 

Morse,  Benjamin  Franklin,  352-396. 

Morse,  John  Adams,  147-226. 

Additional  Topics: 

Thomas  Paine' s  Influence  on  the  Revolution. 

Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  I,  452-474;  II,  35-49. 
The  Loyalists. 

Fisher,  I,  240-274. 
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Howard,  313-326. 

Tyler,  I,  293-315. 

Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  248-268. 
Washington  as  Revolutionary  General. 

Adams,  Studies  Military  and  Diplomatic,  59-113. 

Ford,  The  True  George  Washington,  208-292. 

Hapgood,  George  Washington,  107-283. 
Robert  Morris  as  Financier  of  the  Revolution. 

Oberholtzer,  Robert  Morris,  60-213. 
The  West  during  the  Revolution. 

Clark,  The  West  in  American  History,  147-163. 

Paxson,  History  of  the  Frontier,  33-42. 
The  Revolutionary  Leaders. 

Guedalla,  Fathers  of  the  Revolution  (entire). 
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VI.   THE   CONFEDERATION   PERIOD  (1781-1789) 

1.  Changes  in  government. 

a.  The  state  governments,  1775-1780.    229-233. 

1)  Evolution  of  process  of  constitution-making. 

2)  Characteristics  of  new  constitutions. 

a)  Double  purpose. 

b)  Colonial  governments  as  models.    Signifipance.    Changes. 

c)  Written  form. 

d)  Checks  and  balances. 

e)  Restrictions  on  suffrage.   Democratic  gains. 

b.  The  Second  Continental  Congress  as  a  provisional  government.   233- 
234. 

1)  Early  attempts  at  union. 

2)  Theories  of  status  of  Second  Congress. 

3)  Functions,  basis,  and  degree  of  authority. 

c.  The  Articles  of  Confederation.    234-239. 

1)  Reasons  for  proposing. 

2)  Dickinson's  committee.   Debate  on  report.    Changes. 

3)  The  Articles  before  the  states.    Maryland's  influence. 

4)  Analysis  and  criticism.    (Examine  Articles  in  Readings.) 

a)  Concentration  of  functions. 

b)  Nature  of  union. 

c)  Status  of  states.   Vote  by  delegations.   Amendments.   Rules  of 
comity. 

d)  Matters  entrusted  to  care  of  Congress. 

e)  Serious  omissions. 

2.  Social  changes.    240-243. 

a.  End  of  landed  aristocracy. 

b.  Church  disestablishment  and  reorganization.   Theology. 

c.  Antislavery  agitation  and  prison  reform. 

d.  History  writing.    New  colleges. 

e.  New  contacts  and  results. 

3.  Economic  readjustment.    243-249. 

a.  Conditions  during  war. 

1)  Efforts  at  self-sufficiency.   Manufactures. 

2)  Privateering. 
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b.  Resumption  of  commerce  with  England. 

1)  Gains  and  losses  due  to  independence. 

a)  American  hopes. 

b)  Operation  of  Navigation  System. 

c)  Failure  of  liberal  proposals. 

d)  Renewal  of  credit.    Loss  of  bounties,  etc. 

e)  Growth  of  trade  with  England. 

2)  Negotiations. 

a)  Attitude  of  ministry.    Reasons. 

b)  Efforts  of  John  Adams. 

c)  Inadequacy  of  Articles.    Failure  of  Commerce  Amendment. 

c.  Relations  with  France  and  Spain.    Effects  of  peace. 

d.  New  commercial  opportunities. 

e.  Prosperity. 

4.  The  currency  question.    249-255. 

a.  Fluctuations  in  supply  of  coin. 

b.  Economics  of  paper  money. 

1)  Effects  of  irredeemable  paper. 

2)  Effects  of  price  changes. 

3)  Injustice  of  legislation  which  affects  purchasing  power  of  money. 

c.  The  continental  currency. 

1)  The  first  issue.    Character  and  safeguards. 

2)  Later  issues.    Depreciation.    "New  tenor"  notes. 

3)  Final  disposition. 

d.  Measures  of  Confederation  Period. 

1)  Decimal  system  of  coinage.   Authors.    Use  of  foreign  coins. 

2)  Bank  of  North  America. 

e.  The  paper  money  movement. 

1)  Sufferings  of  debtors.    Their  program. 

2)  Make-up  of  paper  money  party. 

3)  Other  grievances  of  masses.     Weakened  respect  for  authority. 
Radical  views. 

4)  Contests  in  states. 

a)  Rhode  Island.    "Know  ye"  laws.   Trevett  vs.  Weeden. 

b)  Massachusetts.    Shays'  Rebellion. 

5)  Effect  of  disorders  on  conservative  class. 

5.  Financial  failure.    255-256. 

a.  The  war  debt.   Depreciation  of  certificates. 

b.  Revenue  needs. 

c.  Revenue  powers  and  resources  of  Congress.    Requisitions.    Loans. 
Public  lands. 
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d.  Attempts  to  amend  Articles. 

1)  Five  Percent  Amendment,  1781. 

2)  Failure  of  requisitions.    General  Revenue  Amendment,  1783. 

e.  Net  results. 

6.  Growth  of  the  West. 

a.  Evidences  of  national  vigor.    259. 

b.  Ohio  Valley  conditions  in  1783.    259-260. 

1)  North  of  river. 

2)  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

3)  Routes  to  the  West. 

c.  The  land  cessions.    261-262. 

1)  Claimant  states  and  basis  of  claims. 

2)  Question  of  validity  of  claims. 

3)  Appeal  of  Congress,  1780. 

4)  Two  series  of  cessions  —  before  and  after  1786. 

d.  Congress  and  the  West.    262-272. 

1)  Promises  of  1780.    Significance. 

2)  Ordinance  of  1784.    Author,  territory  concerned,  divisions,  pro- 
visions for  government,  antislavery  proposals. 

3)  Land  system. 

a)  Ordinance  of  1785. 

(1)  System  of  surveys. 

(2)  Price  and  terms  of  sale. 

(3)  Reservations  for  schools. 

(4)  Contrast  with  colonial  "free  land"  system.    Reasons  for 
policy  of  Congress.    Slow  sales. 

b)  Sales  to  companies. 

(1)  The  Ohio  Company  of  Associates.    Origin.    Contract  with 
Congress.    Cutler. 

(2)  The  Symmes  Company. 

(3)  Settlements  by  these  companies. 

4)  Indian  relations. 

a)  Attitude  of  Northwest  Indians  towards  land  cessions.    British 
influence. 

b)  Treaties.    Repudiation.    Suspension  of  survey. 

5)  Ordinance  of  1787. 

a)  Reasons  for  passage.    Territory  involved. 

b)  Provisions. 

(1)  Contemplated  divisions  of  territory. 

(2)  Stages  of  government, 
(a)  Non-representative. 
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(b)  Representative.    Compare  British  colonies.    Applica- 
tion farther  west. 

(c)  Promise  of  statehood.    Contrast  British  system.    Im- 
portance in  America. 

(3)  Articles  of  compact.     Character.    Antislavery  provision: 
effect,  and  later  importance. 

6)  Question  of  legality  of  legislation  for  West. 

7)  Institution  of  government  in  the  Northwest. 
e.  The  Southwest.    272-277. 

1)  Statehood  movements. 

a)  Reasons  for  discontent. 

b)  Regions  affected. 

c)  State  of  Franklin,    Compare  Vermont. 

d)  Incapacity  of  Congress. 

2)  The  Indian  problem. 

3)  The  Spanish  embroilment. 

a)  Jay-Gardoqui  negotiations. 

b)  Spain's  fears.    Intrigue  with  Wilkinson. 

c)  Attitude  of  West. 
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VII.   THE   FORMATION  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION 

(1787-1789) 

Steps  leading  to  the  Convention  of  1787.    279-280. 

a.  Criticism  of  Articles.    Discouraging  prospects. 

b.  Potomac  commerce  and  Mt.  Vernon  Conference. 

c.  Annapolis  Convention.   Purpose.   Call  of  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Constitutional  Convention. 

a.  Preliminaries.    280-284. 

1)  Response  of  states. 

2)  Personnel  of  gathering.    Estimate  of  group.    Conservatism. 

3)  Organization  and  rules.    Madison's  notes. 

b.  New  plans  of  union.    284-285. 

1)  Presentation  of  Randolph  and  Paterson  resolutions. 

2)  Agreement  on  main  object. 

c.  Working  out  new  powers.    285-289. 

1)  Minor  additions  and  restrictions  on  states. 

2)  Major  additions. 

a)  Taxation  and  commerce  clauses. 

(1)  Phraseology  adopted. 

(2)  Restrictive  clauses.    Reasons  for  them.    The  commerce 
compromise. 

b)  Provisions  for  coercion. 

(1)  Early   perception   of  necessity.     Opinions   of  statesmen. 
Concept  of  dual  government. 

(2)  Evolution  of  provisions  for  enforcement  of  United  States 
law  by  courts  and  armed  force. 

3)  The  chief  achievement  of  the  Convention. 

d.  Compromises.    289-292. 

1)  Contest  over  representation. 

a)  Provisions  of  the  two  plans. 

b)  Defeat  of  Ellsworth's  proposal.    Deadlock. 

c)  Adoption  of  report  of  compromise  committee. 

d)  Historical  significance  of  the  "Great  Compromise." 

2)  The  three-fifths  compromise. 

a)  Sectional  clash  over  count  of  slaves. 

b)  Compromise.    Later  discontent. 
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e.  Various  problems  of  the  Convention. 

1)  Method  of  choosing  executive. 

2)  Use  of  miHtary  force. 

3)  Details.   Work  of  Committee  of  Detail. 

a)  Sources  drawn  upon. 

b)  Form  of  report. 

4)  Omissions.    Provisions  for  amendment. 

5)  Evidences  of  aristocratic  views  of  framers. 

f.  Influence  of  theories. 

g.  Concluding  acts.    Steps  necessary  to  make  Constitution  binding. 

3.  Ratification  of  the  Constitution.    297-303. 

a.  Division  on  issue  of  ratification. 

1)  Advantages  on  Federalist  side. 

2)  Lines  of  cleavage  between  Federalists  and  Antifederalists. 

b.  Attitude  of  small  states. 

c.  Salient  features  of  contest  in  particular  states. 

1)  Pennsylvania.    Haste.    Criticisms.    Influence  of  Wilson. 

2)  Massachusetts.    Strength  of  opposition.    Tactics  of  Federalists. 

3)  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire. 

4)  New  York.    Alignment  in  state.    Factors  determining  result. 

5)  Virginia.    Arguments  of  Madison  and  Marshall. 

d.  The  demand  for  amendments.    Nature  of  first  ten.    Results  of  adop- 
tion. 

e.  Cases  of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island. 

f.  The  Federalist. 

4.  Nature  of  the  Constitution.    303-304. 

a.  End  of  state  sovereignty. 

b.  Supremacy  of  federal  authority. 

c.  Prevalence  of  misconceptions.    Evolution  of  correct  views. 
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Lodge,  George  Washington,  II,  1—29. 
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Lodge,  Alexander  Hamilton,  50-65. 

Lodge,  George  Washington,  II,  29-35. 
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Schuyler,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  66-127. 

Shannon,  Americans  Economic  Growth,  111-115. 

3.  Channing,  III,  517-524. 
Fiske,  306-350. 

Gay,  115-127. 
Gordy,  I,  92-102. 
Hart,  III,  233-254. 
Lodge,  Alexander  Hamilton,  65-83. 
Lodge,  George  Washington,  II,  35-46. 
McLaughlin,  277-317. 
Magruder,  John  Marshall,  57-87. 
Schuyler,  128-205. 

Additional  Topics: 

Hamilton  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Gordy,  I,  103-117. 

Sumner,  Alexander  Hamilton,  126-143. 
Analysis  of  the  Federalist  Papers. 

Merriam,  American  Political  Theories,  100-122. 
The  Press  and  the  Constitution. 

Bleyer,  History  of  American  Journalism,  100-105. 
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VIII.   THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  (1789-1795) 

1.  Organization  of  the  government.    306-312. 

a.  Acts  of  old  Congress  in  preparation  for  the  new  government. 

b.  Beginning  of  the  new  Congress. 

1)  Election  of  members.    Success  of  Federalists.. 

2)  Assembling  and  organization  of  the  two  houses.   Presiding  officers. 
Rules. 

c.  Organization  of  the  executive. 

1)  The  electoral  system. 

a)  Methods  of  choosing  electors. 

b)  Procedure  of  electors.    Function  of  houses.    Expectations. 

c)  Results  of  first  election. 

2)  The  inauguration  of  Washington.    New  York  City. 

3)  Administrative  departments.    Importance  of  work  of  First  Con- 
gress. 

a)  Creation  of  first  departments. 

b)  Appointments:  how  made;  persons  chosen. 

c)  Evolution  of  the  cabinet.   Washington's  experience  in  consult- 
ing Senate. 

d)  Question  of  removals. 

d.  Organization  of  the  judiciary. 

1)  Provisions  of  Constitution. 

2)  Controversy  over  inferior  courts. 

3)  Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

e.  Official  etiquette. 

2.  Financial  legislation.    312-317. 

a.  First  revenue  measures.    Author;  purpose;  sectional  conflict;  pro- 
visions of  act. 

b.  Hamilton's  financial  system. 

1)  Public  debt. 

a)  Funding  scheme.    Contest  in  Congress.    Significance. 

b)  Assumption.    Reasons  for  and  against.    Log-rolling. 

2)  United  States  Bank. 

a)  Relation  to  government. 
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b)  Features  of  plan. 

c)  Hamilton's  purposes;  regulation  of  bank  paper;  aid  to  govern- 
ment. 

d)  Arguments  against  bank.    Contest  in  Congress. 

e)  Cabinet  debate  and  Washington's  decision. 

3)  Report  on  manufactures. 

4)  Excise.    Hamilton's  political  motives. 

3.  Whisky  Insurrection:  vindication  of  the  national  authority.   317-319. 

a.  Importance  of  whisky  industry  in  West. 

b.  Unpopularity  of  excise. 

c.  Growth  of  resistance. 

d.  Measures  taken  by  government. 

e.  Significance  of  the  incident. 

4.  Rise  of  political  parties.     319-326. 

a.  Origin. 

b.  Leaders  and  adherents. 

1)  Federalists. 

a)  Hamilton's  life  and  political  creed. 

b)  Supporters. 

2)  Republicans. 

a)  Jefferson's  life  and  political  creed. 

b)  Followers.    Attitude  of  planters. 

c.  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.    The  bank  opinions. 

1)  Jefferson's  strict  construction. 

2)  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  implied  powers.    Historical  importance. 

d.  Jefferson's  methods.    Use  of  Freneau. 

e.  Other  leaders. 

1)  Washington.    Character  and  traits.    Relation  to  parties.    Re-elec- 
tion. 

2)  Adams.    Life,  creed,  and  character. 
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Additional  Topics: 
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IX.    PERIOD   OF   DOMINANT   FOREIGN   RELATIONS: 
FEDERALIST   SUPREMACY    (1793-1801) 

1.  Western  questions.    328-331. 

a.  New  states:  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

b.  Situation  in  Northwest. 

1)  Indian  wars. 

a)  Causes. 

b)  Campaigns  of  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne. 

c)  Treaty  of  Greenville. 

2)  Influx  of  population.    Sources,  and  centers  of  settlement. 

3)  Division  of  Northwest  Territory, 

4)  Harrison  and  new  land  legislation.    Results. 

5)  Admission  of  Ohio. 

2.  Relations  with  France,  England,  and  Spain. 

a.  France.    331-335. 

1)  Progress  of  French  Revolution.   Division  of  American  sympathies. 

2)  Formulation  of  administration's  policy. 

a)  Cabinet  disagreement  over  French  treaties. 

b)  Neutrality  proclamation.    Public  debate. 

c)  Interpretation  of  Washington's  course. 

3)  The  Genet  episode. 

a)  Acts  before  reaching  Philadelphia. 

b)  Attitude  towards  President. 

c)  Designs  upon  Louisiana  and  Floridas. 

d)  Affair  of  The  Little  Democrat. 

e)  Recall  and  failure  of  plans. 

b.  England.    335-343. 

1)  Unsettled  disputes.    Dangerous  situation  in  Northwest. 

2)  New  issues :  rights  of  neutrals. 

a)  Rule  of  1756. 

b)  Questions  relating  to  contraband  and  blockade. 

c)  Impressments.    British  practice  and  reasons  for  it.    Grievances 
on  both  sides. 

3)  Influence  of  British  practices  on  France. 

4)  Party  disputes  over  measures  of  retaliation. 
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5)  The  settlement:  Jay's  mission  and  treaty. 

a)  The  international  situation. 

b)  Terms  of  treaty  (compare  American  wishes). 

c)  Reception  of  treaty  by  Senate,  people,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

d)  Beneficial  results. 

e)  Case  of  The  Polly. 

c.  Rivalry  with  Spain  in  Southwest.    343-345. 

1)  Unsettled  issues. 

2)  Danger  points. 

a)  Spanish  policy  towards  Indians.    Washington's  counter-efforts. 

b)  Georgia  land  grants.    Washington's  proclamation. 

c)  Vain  negotiations.    Spain's  shifting  policy. 

3)  Pinckney's  treaty,  1795. 

a)  Godoy's  motives. 

b)  Terms. 

3.  Party  politics.    346-350. 

a.  Progress  of  party  divisions.    Federalist  efRciency;  cabinet  changes; 
growth  of  Republican  party. 

b.  Campaign  of  1796. 

1)  Caucus  nominations. 

2)  Hamilton's  influence  on  the  election. 

3)  Unsatisfactory  workings  of  the  electoral  system. 

c.  Adams'  initial  errors. 

d.  Washington's  Farewell  Address.    (See  Readings.) 

1)  Appeal  for  union. 

2)  Advice  against  European  alliances. 

3)  Interpretation  of  the  Address. 

4.  Adams  and  the  breach  with  France.    350-355, 

a.  Morris'  service  in  France. 

b.  Monroe's  mission.    Conduct  and  recall. 

c.  Drift  towards  hostilities. 

1)  Conduct  of  French  minister  in  the  United  States.    Severance  of 
diplomatic  relations. 

2)  Pinckney's  rebuff.    Effect  on  Federalists. 

3)  X  Y  Z  affair.    French  designs. 

4)  War  preparations.    Republican  attitude. 

5)  "Naval  War  of  1798." 

6)  Affair  of  the  major-generals.   Hamilton's  plans. 

d.  Adams'  peace  policy. 
1)  French  assurances. 
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2)  Cabinet  and  peace  commission. 

3)  Treaty  of  1800. 

5.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts.    355-35S. 

a.  Temper  of  the  times. 

b.  FederaHst  measures  against  their  critics. 

1)  Naturalization  law.    Purpose. 

2)  Alien  Act.    Purpose. 

3)  Alien  Enemies  Act. 

4)  Sedition  Act.    Terms  and  character. 

c.  Extent  of  enforcement.    Trials  for  sedition. 

6.  The  Republican  triumph.    358-365. 

a.  Opposition  to  Federalist  policies. 

1)  Republican  opinions. 

2)  Possible  remedies  for  abuses. 

3)  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

a)  Authorship  and  purpose. 

b)  Replies  of  co-states. 

c)  Compact  theory.    Its  historical  significance. 

b.  Campaign  of  1800. 

1)  Factional  disputes  of  Federalists. 

a)  Reconstruction  of  cabinet. 

b)  Caucus  action.    Hamilton's  course. 

2)  Republican  harmony  and  discipline. 

a)  Nominations. 

b)  Charges  against  Federalists. 

3)  Electoral  vote. 

4)  House  election  of  1801. 

5)  Twelfth  amendment. 

c.  Summary  of  Federalism. 

1)  Constructive  work. 

2)  Reasons  for  decline  of  party. 
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X.    PERIOD    OF   DOMINANT   FOREIGN   RELATIONS: 
REPUBLICAN   SUPREMACY  (1801-1815) 

1.  JefFersonian  Democracy. 

a.  The  Republican  system.    367-376. 

1)  Federalist  fears. 

2)  Jefferson's  inaugural  address, 

a)  Principles. 

b)  Ideal  of  government.    Contrast  with  Hamilton's. 

c)  Conciliatory  purpose. 

3)  Cabinet. 

4)  Jefferson's  innovations. 

a)  "Republican  simplicity." 

b)  Written  message. 

c)  Financial  policy:  debt,  excise,  army  and  navy.    Results. 

d)  Civil  service.    Theory  and  practice. 

e)  The  attack  on  the  judiciary. 

(1)  Marbury  vs.  Madison. 

(a)  Origin  of  the  case. 

(b)  Assertion  by  Supreme  Court  of  right  to  hold  acts  of 
Congress  unconstitutional. 

(c)  Republican  view  of  decision.    Bias  in  favor  of  legisla- 
ture. 

(2)  Judiciary  Act  of  1801  and  its  repeal. 

(3)  Impeachment  cases. 

(a)  Removal  of  Pickering. 

(b)  Failure  against  Chase.    Significance. 

b.  The  Tripolitan  War.    376-377. 

1)  Character  of  the  Barbary  states. 

2)  Tripoli's  declaration  of  war.  Jefferson's  policy. 

3)  Nature  of  war  and  its  results. 

c.  The  Louisiana  Purchase.    377-384. 

1)  Louisiana  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

2)  International  rivalries  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

a)  English-Spanish  difTiculties,    1790.    Jefferson's   concern   over 
American  balance  of  power. 

b)  Retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  1800. 

(1)  Persistence  of  French  efforts  to  regain  the  province. 
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(2)  Bonaparte  and  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso. 

(3)  Santo  Domingo.  Relation  to  Bonaparte's  colonial  schemes. 
Attempt  at  reconquest. 

3)  Jefferson  and  the  Louisiana  crisis. 

a)  The  letter  to  Livingston.  Jefferson's  fears. 

b)  Withdrawal  of  the  right  of  deposit.    Monroe's  mission. 

c)  The  treaty.  Jefferson's  perplexity.    Desire  for  amendment. 

d)  Ratification  of  treaty. 

d.  Plots  and  conspiracies.    385-388. 

1)  Federalist  secession  project. 

a)  Arguments  against  Louisiana  treaty.    Reasons  for  opposition. 

b)  Burr's  complicity  in  secession  plot. 

c)  Hamilton's  advice.    Duel  with  Burr. 

2)  Burr's  conspiracy. 

a)  Situation  in  Southwest. 

b)  Obscurity  of  designs. 

c)  Betrayal,  trial,  and  acquittal. 

e.  Explorations  in  the  West.    388-389. 

1)  Jefferson's  versatility.    Scientific  curiosity  and  encouragement  of 
discovery. 

2)  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

3)  Other  explorations,  notably  Pike's. 

f.  Dispute  over  West  Florida.    390-392. 

1)  Ambiguous  words  of  treaty. 

2)  Livingston's  interpretation. 

3)  Spain's  protest.  Jefferson's  course.    Napoleon's  trickery, 
g.  Significance  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.    392. 

1)  Precedent  for  liberal  construction  of  Constitution. 

2)  Physical  basis  of  greatness  of  United  States.    Relation  to  Monroe 
Doctrine. 


2.  The  struggle  for  neutral  rights. 

a.  Re-election  of  Jefferson.    394. 

b.  Relations  with  England,  1803-1807.    394-399. 

1)  European  situation. 

2)  Offensive  British  practices  (compare  with  war  period  beginning 
1793). 

a)  Rule  of  1756  and  its  interpretation. 

(1)  Growth  of  American  carrying  trade. 

(2)  The  Essex  decision  and  its  effects. 

(3)  "Fox's  Order."    Purpose  and  terms. 

b)  Impressments.    Rapid  increase. 
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3)  Jefferson's  diplomacy. 

a)  Pinkney's  mission.    Instructions.    Purpose  of  non-importation 
act. 

b)  Treaty  of  1806.    Terms.    Rejection.    Termination  of  negotia- 
tions. 

4)  Leopard-Chesapeake  affair  and  crisis  of  1807. 

5)  Jefferson's   attempt    to   enforce    abandonment   of  impressments. 
Significance  of  failure. 

c.  The  war  of  Orders  and  Decrees.    399-404. 

1)  Measures  of  the  belligerents. 

a)  Deadlock    in    European    war.     The    "Continental    System." 
The  "paper"  blockade. 

b)  Berlin  Decree  of  Napoleon. 

c)  First  and  Second  Orders  in  Council. 

d)  Milan  Decree. 

e)  Effects  of  these  measures  on  neutral  commerce. 

2)  Jefferson's  policy  of  "peaceable  coercion." 

a)  Analysis  of  Jefferson's  views. 

b)  Non-importation,  1806. 

c)  Embargo. 

(1)  Terms. 

(2)  Effects  on  belligerents.    Bayonne  Decree. 

(3)  Effects  in  America,  economic  and  political. 

(4)  Enforcement  acts  and  repeal. 

d.  The  election  of  1808.    404-405. 

1)  Republican  factional  divisions. 

2)  Federalist  candidates  and  electoral  vote. 

3)  Madison's  qualifications. 

e.  Madison  and  commercial  coercion.    405-408. 

1)  Non-Intercourse  law,  1809. 

a)  Provisions  and  purpose. 

b)  Canning's  attitude.    Missions  of  Erskine  and  Jackson. 

c)  Workings  of  law.    Rambouillet  Decree. 

2)  Macon's  Bill  No.  2. 

3)  Napoleon's  deception  of  Madison. 

3.  The  War  of  1812. 

a.  The  rise  of  the  war  party.    409-417. 

1)  Congressional  election  of  1810.    Meaning  and  results. 

2)  The  new  leaders. 

3)  Stiffened  tone  of  administration.    Insufficiency  of  British  conces- 
sions. 

4)  "War  Hawks"  in  control.    Temper  and  views. 
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5)  The  Indian  situation.   Tecumseh's  plans.   Tippecanoe  and  results. 
Attitude  of  frontiersmen  towards  Canada. 

6)  War  preparations.    Sketch  of  Clay.    Madison's  recommendations. 
Debate  over  navy.    Increase  of  army. 

7)  The  breach  with  England. 

a)  Favorable  turn  in  policy  of  belligerents. 

b)  Reasons  for  revocation  of  British  Orders. 

c)  Effects  on  United  States. 

d)  Last  measures  of  preparation. 

e)  Madison's  message. 

b.  War  plans  and  resources.    416-424. 

1)  Criticism  of  decision   to  fight.     Motives.     Technical  casus  belli. 
Question  of  relations  with  France. 

2)  American  unpreparedness. 

a)  Potential  resources. 

b)  Weakness  of  navy.    Plan  of  campaign. 

c)  Sectional  dissension. 

(1)  Old  and  new  grounds  for  Federalist  discontent. 

(2)  Election  of  1812.    Opposing  tickets.    Importance  of  West. 

d)  Weakness  of  administration. 

e)  Incapacity  of  Congress:  financial  decisions. 

f)  Weakness  of  army.    Reliance  on  militia.    Physical  conditions. 
Inefficiency  of  officers. 

c.  The  campaigns.    424-437. 

1)  Campaign  of  1812. 

a)  Triple  movement  against  Canada. 

b)  Reasons  for  failure  of  each. 

c)  Results  of  Hull's  surrender. 

2)  Campaign  of  1813. 

a)  Changes  of  officers. 

b)  Harrison's  campaign  in  Northwest.    Perry's  victory,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames. 

c)  Creek  war. 

d)  Operations  on  St.  Lawrence  and  at  Niagara. 

e)  Net  results  of  campaign. 

f)  Failure  of  the  program  of  expansion. 

(1)  Appeal  to  sectionalism. 

(2)  Annexation  of  West  Florida,  1810. 

(3)  Mathews  in  East  Florida. 

3)  Campaign  of  1814. 

a)  Change  in  European  situation:  Napoleon's  disasters  and  ab- 
dication. 
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b)  Last  American   attempt   on   Canada:    Brown   and   Scott   at 
Lundy's  Lane.    Significance. 

c)  British  plans  for  invasion  of  United  States. 

(1)  Along  Champlain  Valley.    Plattsburg. 

(2)  In  Chesapeake  Bay.    Capture  of  Washington.    Attack  on 
Baltimore. 

(3)  On  lower  Mississippi.    Andrew  Jackson.    Battle  of  New 
Orleans.    Importance. 

(4)  Occupation  of  Maine  coast. 
4)  The  war  a  draw. 

d.  Naval  warfare.    437-439. 

1)  Successful  duels,  1812-1813.   Explanation.   Eflfects. 

2)  Use  of  privateers. 

3)  British  blockade. 

e.  The  peace  negotiations.    439-442. 

1)  Early  overtures. 

2)  The  commissioners.    Superiority  of  Americans. 

3)  Demands  of  Americans.    Abandonment. 

4)  Demands  of  British.     Controversy  over  territorial   adjustment. 
Wellington's  judgment. 

5)  Dissensions  in  American  commission.    Gallatin  as  peacemaker. 

6)  Summary   of  treaty   provisions.     Later   adjustment   of  fisheries 
question. 

f.  The  Hartford  Convention.    442-445. 

1)  Federalist  adoption  of  Republican  doctrines. 

2)  Call  of  convention.    Occasion. 

3)  States  represented. 

4)  Declared  purpose;  current  opinion;  suspicious  utterances;  secret 
sessions;  plan  to  reassemble;  real  temper. 

5)  Demands  for  amendments.  Journey  of  commissioners. 
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XL   PERIOD   OF  DOMINANT  NATIONALISM  AND 
DOMESTIC   ISSUES  (1815-1829) 

1.  The  new  nationalism. 

a.  Nationalistic  tendencies.   447-448. 

1)  Effect  of  the  war. 

2)  Republican-Federalist  exchange  of  positions. 

b.  Nationalism  in  after-war  readjustment,    448-455. 

1)  Provisions  for  future  defense. 

2)  Restoration  of  the  currency. 

a)  Demoralization  of  the  war  period. 

b)  Sketch  of  earlier  history. 

c)  Madison's  message  of  1815. 

d)  Second  United  States  Bank.    Authorship  of  bill;  provisions; 
arguments. 

e)  'Resumption  of  specie  payments. 

3)  Protection  of  domestic  manufactures. 

a)  Madison's  recommendation. 

b)  Rise  of  American  manufactures.    Location. 

c)  English  uneasiness.    Dumping. 

d)  American  sentiment:  Jefferson;  Calhoun.    Purpose  of  protec- 
tion. 

e)  Act  of  1816. 

4)  Internal  improvements. 

a)  Sketch  of  the  question:  Jefferson's  views;  Cumberland  Road. 

b)  Madison's  recommendations.    Relation  to  war  experience  and 
growth  of  West. 

c)  Bonus  Bill,  1817:  author;  terms. 

c.  Cleavage  of  the  Republicans.    455-458. 

1)  Madison's  veto  of  Bonus  Bill.    Motive. 

2)  The  Young  Republicans  as  exponents  of  nationalism. 

a)  Calhoun's  exposition  of  principles  of  national  economy. 

b)  Comparison  with  mercantilism. 

c)  Contrast  between  Old  and  New  Schools  in  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. 

3)  Monroe's  conservatism. 

4)  Clay's  discussion  of  constitutional  powers. 
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5)  Party  divisions  as  shown  by  votes.    Constitutional  scruples  and 
sectional  interests. 

a)  Alignment  on  Bonus  Bill. 

b)  John  Randolph's  argument  against  protection. 

c)  Distribution  of  vote  on  tariff  of  1816. 

d.  The  Supreme  Court  and  nationalism.    458-462. 

1)  Early  status  of  judicial  department. 

a)  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia  and  the  eleventh  amendment. 

b)  Jay's  opinion  of  judicial  system. 

2)  The  work  of  John  Marshall. 

a)  Reasons  for  appointment. 

b)  Jefferson's  distrust. 

c)  Dominance  of  supreme  bench. 

d)  Great  decisions. 

(1)  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  1810.   Act  of  Georgia  legislature  void. 

(2)  Martin  vs.   Hunter's  Lessee,    1816.     Appeals  from  state 
courts  upheld. 

(3)  Dartmouth  College  vs.  Woodward,  1819.    Charter  a  con- 
tract. 

(4)  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  1819. 

(a)  Questions  involved. 

(b)  Marshall's  opinion  on  each. 

e)  Summary  of  Marshall's  service.    Republican  apprehensions. 

e.  Beginnings  of  a  national  literature.    463-464. 

1)  Political  literature  of  first  generation. 

2)  Imitators  of  English  writers. 

3)  The  new  American  school. 

2.  Expansion. 

a.  The  westward  movement.    466-473. 

1)  Character  of  the  new  era. 

2)  Conditions  favoring  migration  to  West. 

3)  Priority  of  the  Piedmont  stock. 

a)  Migration  to  Northwest. 

(1)  Purchasers. 

(2)  Squatters.    Defense  against  speculators. 

(3)  Poverty. 

(4)  New  England  migration.    Factors  affecting. 

b)  Movement  into  Southwest. 

(1)  Influence  of  cotton  capitalism. 

(2)  Black  belts. 

4)  The  frontier,  1815-1825. 

5)  Evolution  of  the  political  map.    New  states. 
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b.  The  Far  West.    473-476. 

1)  The  fur  trade. 

a)  American  influence. 

b)  Chief  companies. 

c)  Extent  of  trade  and  historical  significance. 

2)  The  Santa  Fe  trade.    Origin,  growth,  commodities. 

3)  The  Oregon  country. 

a)  Rival  nations  and  their  claims. 

b)  War  of  1812  and  joint  occupation  agreement. 

c)  Elimination  of  Russia  and  Spain. 

c.  The  acquisition  of  Florida.    476-480. 

1)  Disorders  on  the  border. 

2)  Jackson's  invasion,  1818. 

a)  Government's  instructions. 

b)  Jackson-Monroe  correspondence. 

c)  Jackson's  deeds. 

3)  International  complications. 

a)  Cabinet  discussions. 

b)  Settlement  with  England. 

c)  Controversy  with  Spain.    Spain's  demands  and  Adams'  ultima- 
tum. 

4)  The  treaty  of  1819:  cession  of  Florida;  settlement  of  Louisiana 
boundary. 

5)  Ratification  of  treaty  and  organization  of  Territory. 

d.  The  Monroe  Doctrine.    480-487. 

1)  History  of  the  elements  of  the  doctrine. 

2)  Revolt  of  Latin  America. 

a)  Influence  of  the  American  Revolution.    Miranda. 

b)  The  wars  of  independence,  1810-1822.    Leaders. 

c)  Question  of  recognition  by  United  States. 

(1)  Clay's  advocacy  and  visionary  hopes. 

(2)  Monroe's  caution.    Recognition,  1822. 

3)  Policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

a)  Purpose  of  the  powers.    Intervention  in  practice. 

b)  Talk  of  intervention  in  America. 

4)  England's  interests  and  fears.    Canning's  proposal. 

5)  Monroe's  consultations.  Jeff'erson's  advice. 

6)  Views  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

7)  Monroe's  message. 

a)  No  further  colonization  (paramount  interest). 

b)  No  American  participation  in  European  wars  (isolation). 

c)  No  European  interference  with   any  independent  American 
country  (non-intervention  and  paramount  interest). 
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8)  Doctrine  not  one  of  indifference  or  mere  selfishness. 

9)  Effects  of  Monroe's  message. 

e.  The  Panama  Congress.    487-489. 

1)  Purpose. 

2)  Views  of  Clay  and  Adams. 

3)  Factional  opposition. 

4)  Failure. 

3.  Slavery  and  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

a.  Sectional  rivalry  in  the  West.    491-493. 

1)  Democracy  of  new  states.    Eighteenth-century  views  contrasted. 
Federalist  jealousy. 

2)  Institutional  rivalry. 

b.  History  of  slavery  in  America.    493-497. 

1)  Colonial  period. 

a)  Influence  of  American  conditions. 

b)  Efforts  to  restrict  slave  trade. 

c)  Restrictions  during  Revolution.    Southern  opinion. 

2)  Early  emancipation  movement. 

a)  Universality  of  slaveholding,  1776.   Use  of  slaves  in  North. 

b)  Three  methods  of  emancipation. 

c)  Difficulty    of    problem    in    South.     American    Colonization 
Society. 

3)  Legal  and  constitutional  aspects. 

a)  Emancipation  not  a  problem  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

b)  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  touching  slavery. 

c)  First  Congress:  petitions  and  committee  report. 

d)  Legislation  relating  to  slave  trade  and  fugitives. 

e)  Prohibition  of  slave  trade,  1808.    Supplementary  laws. 

c.  The  Missouri  Compromise.    497-502. 

1)  Tendencies  to  sectional  controversy  over  slavery  before  1820. 

a)  Analysis  of  relative  weight  of  sections  in  Congress. 

b)  Divisions  in  North. 

c)  Potential  danger  to  South.    Importance  of  Senate. 

2)  First  Missouri  debate,  1818-1819. 

a)  Statehood  bill. 

b)  Tallmadge  amendment.   Provisions,  arguments,  action. 

3)  Public  excitement. 

4)  Second  debate,  1819-1820. 

a)  Maine-Missouri  bill. 

b)  Thomas  amendment  (Missouri  Compromise) :  terms ;  action  of 
Houses;  reasons  for  acceptance.    Division  of  southern  vote. 
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c)  Points  in  debate. 

(1)  Arguments  of  King  and  Pinkney. 

(2)  Extreme  states'  rights  position. 

5)  Third  debate,  1820-1821. 

a)  Questions  raised  by  Missouri  constitution. 

b)  Second  compromise. 

6)  Admission  of  Missouri. 


4.  Sectionalism  and  political  parties. 

a.  The  conflict  of  sectional  interests.    504-517. 

1)  The  West  as  a  third  section.    504-506. 

a)  Relative  growth. 

b)  Consequent  readjustment  of  national  life. 

c)  Evolution  of  western  society.    Stages. 

d)  Demands  of  the  West. 

(1)  Internal  improvements  by  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Protective  tariff.    Relation  to  European  conditions  and 
need  of  home  market. 

2)  Interrelations  of  sections.    506-510. 

a)  East  and  West. 

(1)  Efforts  to  counteract  attractions  of  West.    Extension  of 
suffrage. 

(2)  Relative  interests  of  manufacturers  and  farmers. 

(3)  Harmony  on  question  of  internal  improvements.     New 
England's  attitude. 

b)  South  and  West. 

(1)  Southern  opposition  to  internal  improvements. 

(2)  Economics  of  the  plantation. 

c)  Southern  reaction  against  nationalism. 

3)  Sectional   rivalries   on   public  questions.     Importance  of  West. 
510-517. 

a)  Internal  improvements. 

(1)  Calhoun's  report,  1818. 

(2)  Monroe's  veto  of  Cumberland  Road  Bill,  1822. 

(3)  General  Survey  Bill,  1824. 

b)  The  tariff  question  to  1828. 

(1)  Panic  of  1819  and  bill  of  1820.  Arguments  and  alignment. 

(2)  Tariff  of  1824. 

(a)  Speeches  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Hayne.  The  American 
System. 

(b)  Charge  of  unconstitutionality. 
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(3)  Woolens  Bill  of  1827.    Calhoun's  vote. 

(4)  Protectionist  agitation. 

(5)  "Tariff  of  abominations,"  1828. 
4)  The  South  Carolina  Exposition. 

a)  Virginia  yields  leadership  to  South  Carolina. 

b)  Inconsistencies    of    public    men.     Evolution    of    Calhoun's 
views. 

(1)  Transition  from  nationalist  to  sectional  leader.   Reasons. 

(2)  Formulation  of  the  Exposition. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  nullification  theory. 

c)  Reasons  for  not  trying  nullification  in  1828. 
The  reshaping  of  party  lines,  1816-1828.    517-527. 

1)  Dissolution  of  original  parties.    517-523. 

a)  Federalism's  last  campaign,  1816. 

b)  Republicanism  under  Monroe. 

(1)  Monroe  and  his  advisers. 

(2)  The  Era  of  Good  Feelings.    Monroe's  re-election. 

(3)  Forces  tending  to  dissolve  party. 

(4)  Incipient  parties  within  Republicanism. 

c)  The  campaign  of  1824. 

(1)  Breakdown  of  caucus. 

(2)  The  rival  candidates. 

(3)  Factors  affecting  preference  of  voters. 

(4)  Jackson's  popularity.    Uncertainty  of  his  views. 

(5)  Electoral  vote.   Clay's  influence  in  House  election.   Other 
factors. 

2)  Emergence  of  new  parties.    523-524. 

a)  Adams-Clay  coalition.    Rise  of  National  Republican  party. 

b)  Formation  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

(1)  Coalition  of  elements  of  opposition.  Reasons.   Incongruity. 

(2)  Influence  of  the  "bargain  and  corruption"  charge. 

3)  The  campaign  of  1828.    524-527. 

a)  Methods  of  Jacksonian  politicians. 

(1)  Use  made  of  bargain  charge. 

(2)  Suppression   of  economic   issues.     Reasons   for  planters' 
support  of  Jackson. 

(3)  Misrepresentation. 

(4)  Partisanship  in  framing  Tariff  of  1 828. 

b)  Adams  as  a  candidate. 

(1)  Life  and  character. 

(2)  Plans  and  policies. 

(3)  Reasons  for  defeat. 

c)  The  outcome. 
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XII.   THE   RISE   OF  THE   COMMON   MAN  (1829-1843) 

1.  Democracy  triumphant. 

a.  Reasons  for  Jackson's  election.    529. 

1)  Growing  influence  of  the  West. 

2)  Enfranchisement  of  masses  in  East. 

3)  Attitude  of  politicians.    Discontent  of  planters. 

b.  Characteristics  of  the  West  in  1828.    529-531. 

1)  Solidarity  as  a  third  section. 

2)  Pioneer    traits:    individualism;    nationalism;    hatred    of  special 
privilege ;  crudity ;  hero  worship. 

c.  Jackson's  accession.    531-534. 

1)  Scenes  at  inauguration. 

2)  Cabinet  and  "Kitchen  Cabinet." 

3)  Nationalization  of  the  "spoils  system." 


2.  Domestic  problems  of  Jackson's  presidency. 

a.  Question  of  internal  improvements.    535-537. 

1)  Why  needed.    Earlier  policy  of  United  States. 

2)  Differing  views  of  Jackson's  followers.     Reasons  for  Maysville 
veto. 

3)  Consequences. 

b.  Georgia-Indian  controversy.    537-541. 

1)  Removal  of  tribes  prior  to  1829. 

2)  Indian  situation  in  Georgia  and  nearby  states. 

3)  Jackson's  policy.    Supreme  Court  decisions. 

4)  Setting  aside  of  Indian  Territory.    Completion  of  removal  policy. 

c.  Nullification  contest  and  party  schism.    541-555. 

1)  Webster-Hayne  debate,  1830. 

a)  Occasion.    Sectional  rivalries. 

b)  Constitutional  arguments. 

c)  Merits  of  debate. 

2)  Growing  rift  in  Democratic  party. 

a)  Chief  incidents. 

b)  Ascendancy  of  Jackson- Van  Buren  influence.  Cabinet  changes. 
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3)  Nullification  controversy,  1832-1833. 

a)  Tariff  situation. 

(1)  South  Carolina's  expectations.  Jackson's  views. 

(2)  TarifTof  1832. 

b)  Development  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina. 

(1)  Early  stages  of  movement. 

(2)  Ordinance  of  Nullification  and  supplemental  legislation. 

c)  Course  of  Federal  Government. 

(1)  Jackson's  measures  and  proclamation.    His  constitutional 
views.    "Force  Bill." 

(2)  Clay's  compromise  tariff. 

(3)  Action  of  South  Carolina  nullifiers. 

(4)  Consequences  of  controversy, 
d.  The  Bank  war.    555-563. 

1)  Abuses  in  state  banking. 

2)  Second  U.  S.  Bank. 

a)  Early  history.    Enemies  and  friends. 

b)  Monopolistic  character.    Unpopularity. 

3)  Jackson's  hostility  to  bank. 

a)  Reasons. 

b)  Messages  to  Congress.    Substitute  proposed. 

c)  Efforts  for  recharter.  Jackson's  veto. 

4)  Campaign  of  1832, 

a)  Parties  and  candidates. 

b)  Chief  issue.    Outcome. 

c)  New  democratic  practices. 

5)  Cessation  of  deposits.    "Pet  banks." 

3.  Foreign  affairs  under  Jackson.    563-568. 

a.  Trade  with  British  West  Indies. 

1)  Earlier  history. 

2)  Jackson's  policy.    Outcome. 

b.  French  spoliation  claims. 

1)  Origin  and  early  history. 

2)  Treaty  of  1831.  Jackson's  measures  to  secure  fulfillment. 

c.  Texas  question. 

1)  Reasons  for  American  interest  in  Texas. 

2)  Growth  of  Texan  discontent.    Reasons. 

3)  Texan  Revolution  (1836). 

a)  The  Centralist  Revolution  in  Mexico. 

b)  Armed   resistance  of  Texas.     Declaration  of  Independence. 
Constitution. 
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c)  Military  operations.    San  Jacinto.    Boundary  question. 

d)  Attitude  of  United  States  Government  and  people. 
4)  Question  of  annexation. 

a)  Congress  divided.    Reasons. 

b)  Recognition  of  independence. 

4.  Party  development  and  controversy,  1833-1837. 

a.  Formation  of  Whig  party  (1834).    570-571. 

1)  Component  elements. 

2)  Principles  and  leaders. 

b.  Public  lands  controversy.    571-573. 

1)  Sectional  attitudes  in  regard  to  public  domain. 

2)  Benton's  plan  vs.  Clay's. 

3)  Attitude  of  Congress  and  Jackson. 

c.  Distribution  of  surplus.    573. 

1)  Payment  of  national  debt  (1835). 

2)  Clay's  activities. 

3)  Calhoun  and  Deposit  Act  (1836).  Jackson's  attitude. 

d.  Presidential  campaign  of  1836.    574-575. 

1)  Democratic  candidates.    Whig  strategy. 

2)  Election  of  Van  Buren. 

5.  Van  Buren  in  office,  1837-1841. 

a.  Van  Buren's  personal  qualities.    575, 

b.  Panic  of  1837.    575-57S. 

1)  Causes. 

a)  Fundamental. 

b)  Immediate. 

2)  Effects  on  capital  and  labor. 

c.  Van  Buren's  financial  measures.    578-579. 

1)  Emergency  loan  of  government. 

2)  Independent  Treasury.    Contest  for  adoption. 

d.  Other  policies  of  Van  Buren's  administration.    579-580. 

1)  Internal  improvements. 

2)  Ten-hour  day  on  government  works. 

3)  Revival  of  public  land  controversy. 

e.  Presidential  campaign  of  1840.    580-583. 

1)  Whig  convention  and  tactics. 

2)  Character  of  campaign.    Defeat  of  Van  Buren. 

6.  Quarrel  between  Tyler  and  the  Whigs.    583-586. 

a.  Harrison's  brief  tenure. 

b.  Tyler's  political  antecedents. 

c.  Contest  over  Clay's  program. 
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1)  Repeal  of  Independent  Treasury. 

2)  Distribution-preemption  act. 

3)  Tariff  of  1842  and  distribution. 

4)  Bank  fight  and  consequences, 
d.  Tyler's  reorganization  of  cabinet. 

7.  United  States  and  Canada,  1837-1842.    586-589. 

a.  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837. 

1)  Causes  and  outcome. 

2)  Relation  of  United  States  thereto. 

b.  Northeastern  boundary  dispute. 

1)  Early  history. 

2)  Webster- Ashburton  treaty  (1842). 

8.  Social  and  humanitarian  reforms. 

a.  Unrest  and  reform  in  Europe.    592. 

b.  The  awakening  of  labor.    593-598. 

1)  Spirit  of  the  age. 

2)  Reorganization  of  skilled  trades.    Merchant-capitalists. 

3)  Factory  system  in  textile  industry.    Effects.    Cities. 

4)  Obsolete  class  legislation. 

5)  Labor  in  politics.    Accomplishments. 

6)  Organization  of  labor  along  economic  lines. 

c.  Contest  for  free  public  schools.    598-601. 

1)  Older  conception  of  education. 

2)  Reasons  for  a  new  conception. 

a)  Political  and  social  changes. 

b)  Reform  leaders. 

c)  Role  of  organized  labor. 

3)  Progress  of  public  school  movement,  1825-1850. 

4)  New  interest  in  higher  education. 

d.  Humanitarian  movements.      601-603. 

1)  Temperance  movement. 

2)  Other  reforms.    Sources  of  idealism. 

3)  Communistic  experiments. 

4)  Rise  of  organized  peace  movement. 

e.  Beginnings  of  woman's  rights  movement.    603-606. 

1)  Legal  status  of  women.    Feminine  education. 

2)  Leaders  in  woman's  rights  movement.    Their  activities. 

3)  First  woman's  rights  convention  (1848).    Supporters. 

4)  Improvement  in  position  of  women. 

f.  Improvements  in  standards  of  life.    606-607. 
g.  Religious  readjustments.    607-609. 
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Flowering  of  national  literature.    609-611. 

1)  Characteristics  of  the  literary  awakening. 

2)  The  great  writers  and  their  services. 

3)  New  conceptions  of  historical  scholarship. 

4)  Reform  interests  of  the  literary  men. 
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XIII.   SLAVERY  AND   NATIONAL   EXPANSION 

(1843-1852) 

1.  Divergence  of  North  and  South  over  slavery. 

a.  Growth  of  slavery  system.    615-620. 

1)  Formation  of  the  "black  belts"  and  disappearance  of  western  unity. 
Political  results. 

2)  Relation  of  slave  labor  to  cotton  culture. 

3)  Southern  justification  of  slavery. 

4)  Condition  of  Negroes  under  slavery. 

5)  Social  stratification  among  whites. 

6)  Political  aspects  of  cotton  capitalism. 

b.  Rise  of  antislavery  movement.    620-624. 

1)  Characteristics  before  1830. 

2)  Reasons  for  militant  abolitionism. 

3)  Non-political  agitation  (1830-1840).    Underground  railroad. 

4)  Beginnings  of  political  antislavery  movement. 

5)  Attitude  of  North  toward  antislavery  extremists. 

6)  Antislavery  petitions  and  "gag  rule," 

7)  Effect  of  antislavery  agitation  on  churches. 

2.  The  advance  to  the  Pacific. 

a.  Movement  for  acquisition  of  Texas.    626-630. 

1)  Reasons  for  revival  of  project. 

2)  Negotiations  under  Tyler.    Rejection  of  treaty. 

3)  The  issue  before  the  country,  1844. 

a)  Candidates  and  platforms  in  the  election. 

b)  Factors  influencing  outcome. 

c)  Significance  of  election  in  Democratic  history. 

4)  Annexation  by  joint  resolution  (1845). 

b.  Partition  of  Oregon  country.    630-632. 

1)  Polk  as  President.    South  in  control. 

2)  Joint  occupation  of  Oregon. 

3)  Anglo-American  rivalry  and  attempts  to  partition. 

4)  Polk's  vigorous  policy  and  outcome  (1846). 

c.  Acquisition  of  northwestern  Mexico.    632-641. 

1)  Mutual  causes  of  irritation. 

2)  Polk's  plans.    Slidell's  mission  and  failure. 
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3)  Precipitation  of  war,  May  12,  1846. 

4)  Three-fold  military  movement. 

5)  Making  of  peace,  February  2,  1848. 

d.  Polk's  desire  for  Yucatan  and  Cuba.    641. 

e.  Political  consequences  of  Polk's  policy.    641. 

3.  Politics  and  public  opinion  under  Polk. 

a.  Polk's  fiscal  policies.    642. 

1)  Re-establishment  of  Independent  Treasury  (1846). 

2)  Tariff  reduction:  Walker  tariff  of  1846. 

b.  Mexican  War  in  American  politics.    642-643. 

1)  Whig  policy  of  criticism. 

2)  Antislavery  opposition.    Wilmot  Proviso  before  Congress. 

c.  Contest  over  organization  of  Oregon.    643-644. 

1)  Polk's  recommendations.    Reasons  for  delay. 

2)  Passage  of  Oregon  territorial  act,  August,  1848. 

d.  Presidential  campaign  of  1848.    644-647. 

1)  Wilmot  Proviso  and  regular  party  conventions. 

2)  Formation  of  Free  Soil  party. 

3)  Outcome  of  election  and  significance. 

4.  The  Union  in  danger,  1848-1850. 

a.  Taylor's  attitude  on  public  questions.    649. 

b.  Question  of  slavery  in  new  Southwest.    649-653. 

1)  Four  solutions  offered  in  Congress. 

2)  Polk's  recommendation. 

3)  Taylor's  policy. 

a)  California  gold  discoveries.    Influence  on  situation. 

b)  Taylor's  statehood  plan. 

c.  Other  matters  in  controversy.    653-654. 

1)  Boundary  dispute  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

2)  Problem  of  slavery  in  District  of  Columbia. 

3)  Question  of  capturing  runaway  slaves. 

d.  Sectional  agitation  outside  of  Congress.    654. 

e.  Compromise  of  1850.    654-659. 

1)  Character  of  Congress,  1849-1850. 

2)  Clay's  compromise  resolutions,  January,  1850. 

3)  Debate  on  Clay's  proposals. 

4)  Progress  of  compromise  bills  through  Congress.    Provisions. 

5)  Significance  of  the  Compromise. 

5.  The  Compromise  before  the  country.    660-662. 

a.  General  prosperity.   Causes.   Quieting  effects. 
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b.  Reception  of  Compromise. 

1)  Pledge  of  Congressmen. 

2)  Attitude  of  North.    "Union  meetings." 

3)  Attitude  of  South.   "Georgia  Platform." 

c.  Election  of  1852. 

1)  Reunion  of  Democrats.    Platform  and  candidates. 

2)  Demoralization  of  Whigs. 

3)  The  "Free  Democrats." 

4)  Significance  of  outcome. 
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XIV.    SLAVERY   AND   THE   UNION  (1852-1860) 

1.  Mid-century  America.    664-674. 

a.  Prosperity  and  economic  changes.    664-670. 

1)  Effect  on  Compromise  of  1850. 

2)  Characteristics  in  East. 

a)  Manufacturing.    Sewing  machine. 

b)  New  shipping  interests. 

c)  Diplomatic  efforts  to  extend  trade. 

3)  Characteristics  in  South. 

a)  Main  products, 

b)  Economic  and  political  importance  of  cotton. 

4)  Characteristics  in  Midwest. 

a)  Foreign  demand  for  grain. 

b)  New  methods  of  agriculture.    Results. 

5)  Extension  of  railroads. 

a)  Growth  in  North.    Significance. 

b)  Special  conditions  in  South. 

6)  Rise  of  new  type  of  journalism. 

b.  Foreign  influences.    670-674. 

1)  Europe  in  upheaval. 

a)  Revolutions  of  1 848.    Objects  and  successes. 

b)  American  sympathy  with  uprisings. 

c)  Arrival  of  political  refugees. 

2)  The  immigrant  influx. 

a)  Causes  and  numbers. 

b)  Germans,  Irish,  and  their  influence. 

c)  Sources  and  evidences  of  nativist  feeling. 

2.  Revival  of  sectional  strife,  1851-1854.    674-684. 

a.  Backwardness  of  the  South.    674-675. 

1)  The  South  and  immigration. 

2)  Economic  dependence  on  North. 

b.  Northern  opposition  to  fugitive  slave  act.    675-676. 

c.  New  generation  in  American  politics.    676-678. 

1)  Passing  of  the  old  leaders. 

2)  New  leaders  and  their  characteristics. 

d.  New  agencies  of  antislavery  propaganda.    678-679. 
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1)  Greeley's  Tribune. 

2)  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  its  influence. 

e.  Pierce's  proslavery  leanings.    679-680. 

1)  Cabinet  appointments. 

2)  Plans  for  expansion  southward. 

a)  Inaugural  address. 

b)  Ostend  Manifesto  (1854). 

c)  Gadsden  Purchase  (1853). 

f.  Kansas-Nebraska  act  (1854).    680-684. 

1)  Need  of  territorial  organization. 

2)  Legislative  history  of  bill.    Provisions. 

3)  Douglas's  motives. 

3.  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  before  country,  1854-1856. 

a.  Reasons  for  northern  indignation.    688. 

b.  Effect  on  Whig  and  Democratic  parties.    688-689. 

c.  Birth  of  Republican  party.    689-690. 

1)  Sources  of  strength. 

2)  Origin  and  spread. 

d.  Rise  of  Know  Nothing  party.    690. 

1)  Origin  and  principles. 

2)  Sources  of  strength. 

e.  Presidential  election  of  1856.    690-694. 

1)  Party  results  of  election  of  1854. 

2)  Know  Nothing  plans  for  1856. 

3)  Republican  growth.    Personal  liberty  laws.   Assault  on  Sumner. 

4)  Party  nominations  and  platforms. 

5)  Campaign  and  outcome. 

4.  Projects  of  slavery  extension. 

a.  Buchanan  as  a  "doughface."    694. 

b.  Revival  of  plans  for  tropical  expansion.    694-695. 

c.  Popular  sovereignty  in  operation.    695-698. 

1)  Sectional  efforts  to  control  Kansas,  1855-1856. 

a)  Methods  used  by  each  party. 

b)  Rival  settlements  and  governments. 

c)  Attitude  of  Federal  Government. 

2)  Civil  war  in  Kansas  territory,  1856. 

a)  Causes.  John  Brown's  role. 

b)  General  guerrilla  warfare. 

3)  Contest  under  Buchanan  to  admit  Kansas  as  slave  state. 

a)  Lecompton  constitution.    Attitude  of  Kansas. 

b)  Lecompton  constitution  before  Congress. 
(1)  Buchanan  vs.  Douglas. 
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(2)  English  bill.   Action  of  Kansas  (1858). 
4)  Effect  of  Kansas  struggle  on  sectional  feeling. 
d.  Supreme  Court  and  slavery  extension.    698-701. 

1)  Dred  Scott  case.   Taney's  decision. 

2)  Curtis's  dissent.    Obiter  dictum  charge. 

3)  Reception  by  country. 

Widening  of  the  sectional  breach,  1857-1860. 

a.  Panic  of  1857.    Political  effect.    701. 

b.  Fall  elections  of  1858.    702-704. 

1)  Republican  gains  in  North. 

2)  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

c.  John  Brown's  raid,  1859.    704-705. 

1)  Plans  and  failure. 

2)  Effect  on  South  and  North. 

d.  Presidential  election  of  1860.    705-712. 

1)  Preliminary  skirmishes. 

a)  Speakership  contest  in  Congress. 

b)  Helper's  Impending  Crisis  and  its  effects. 

c)  Homestead  bill  and  Buchanan's  veto,  June,  1860. 

2)  Division  of  Democratic  party:  Davis  resolutions,  convention  dif- 
ficulties, separate  nominees. 

3)  Republican   platform   and   nominations.     Constitutional   Union 
party. 

4)  Conduct  of  campaign  and  outcome. 
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Hart,  American  History  by  Contemporaries,  IV,  100-104. 

Lothrop,  133-150. 

Randall,  133-135. 

Smith,  109-120,  136-148,  161-173. 

Stanwood,  History  of  Presidency,  I,  258-278. 

Stephenson,  Immigration,  95-133. 

Stephenson,  Lincoln  and  Union,  19-39. 

Storey,  131-177. 
4a,  b,  c.    Channing,  VI,  160-178. 

Hart,  IV,  104-121. 

Lothrop,  151-167,  172-192. 

Macy,  Anti-Slavery  Crusade,  144-190. 

Randall,  135-148. 

Smith,  121-135,  149-160,  209-227. 

Stephenson,  40-49. 
4d.  Channing,  VI,  186-197. 

Hart,  IV,  122-135. 

Macy,  191-202. 

Randall,  148-156. 

Smith,  190-208. 
5.  Randall,  156-183. 

5b.  Chad  wick.  Causes  of  Civil  War,  90-108. 

Hart,  IV,  136-144. 

Morse,  Lincoln,  I,  111-160. 
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Smith,  227-235. 

Stephenson,  49-58. 
5c.  Chadwick,  67-89. 

Channing,  VI,  219-225. 

Hart,  IV,  144-150. 

Macy,  203-232. 
5d.  Chadwick,  109-135. 

Channing,  VI,  227-254. 

Clark,  262-266. 

Fish,  American  Civil  War^  1-28. 

Hart,  IV,  151-163. 

Lothrop,  193-202. 

Morse,  I,  161-179. 

Shannon,  315. 

Stanwood,  I,  279-297. 

Stephenson,  59-80. 

Additional  Topics: 

Transportation  in  the  Far  West. 

Clark,  506-524. 
The  Irish  and  German  Influx. 

Wittke,  We  Who  Built  America,  101-255. 
Immigrant  Ideals  and  Culture. 

Wittke,  339-401. 
Journalism  at  the  Mid-Century. 

Bleyer,  History  of  American  Journalism,  1 85-269. 
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XV.   THE   WELDING   OF   AMERICAN   NATIONALITY 

(1860-1865) 

1.  Movement  for  Southern  independence. 

a.  Secession  of  Lower  South.    714-716. 

1)  State  of  southern  opinion. 

2)  Progress  of  secession  movement. 

3)  Southern  justification  of  secession. 

b.  Formation  of  Confederate  States.    716-718. 

1)  Montgomery  Congress.    Nature  of  Constitution. 

2)  Plans  for  enlarging  Confederacy. 

2.  Attitude  of  North. 

a.  State  of  northern  opinion.    718-719. 

b.  Buchanan's  poHcy.    719-720. 

1)  Views  on  secession,  December,  1860. 

2)  Failure  to  protect  federal  property  in  South. 

c.  Plans  of  conciliation.    720-721. 

1)  Efforts  in  Congress.    Crittenden  Compromise. 

2)  Efforts  outside  of  Congress. 

d.  Lincoln's  policy.    721-725. 

1)  Lincoln's  qualifications  for  presidency. 

2)  Inaugural  address. 

3)  Make-up  of  cabinet. 

4)  Fort  Sumter  episode. 

3.  The  appeal  to  arms. 

a.  Effect  of  Fort  Sumter  episode.    725-729. 

1)  On  free  states. 

2)  On  Lower  South. 

3)  On  the  churches. 

4)  On  border  states. 

b.  Relative  strength  and  resources  of  North  and  South.    730-732. 

c.  Organizing  and  maintaining  the  armies.    732-735. 

1)  Shortage  of  officers.    Volunteer  system. 

2)  Bounties  and  conscription  in  North. 

3)  Methods  employed  in  South. 

4)  Size  of  armies. 
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4.  Major  operations,  1861-1865. 

a.  Nature  of  conflict.    Ti7 , 

b.  The  war  on  the  water.    '72>'J-1ZZ. 

1)  Blockade.    Purpose  and  results.   Blockade  running.    Ironclads. 

2)  Other  activities. 

c.  Land  operations. 

1)  Federal  strategy.    Geographic  influences. 

2)  Western  campaigns.    739-745. 

a)  Transmississippi  fighting. 

(1)  Fight  for  Missouri,  1861-1862. 

(2)  Louisiana  operations,  1863-1865. 

b)  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

c)  Northern  eff'orts  to  open  Mississippi,  1862.   Results. 

d)  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga,  1863. 

e)  Sherman's  campaign  of  1864.    Results. 

3)  Eastern  campaigns.    745-751. 

a)  Preliminaries  of  1861.    Purpose.    Geography.    Outcome. 

b)  Invasion  and  counterinvasion,  1862,    Results. 

c)  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  1863. 

d)  Turning  of  tide  under  Grant,  1864. 

e)  Collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

5.  Financing  the  war. 

a.  Problem  of  federal  government.    751-755, 

1)  Financial  situation  in  1861. 

2)  Main  sources  of  revenue. 

3)  National  banking  act  (1863-1864). 

a)  Causes. 

b)  Provisions. 

4)  Cost  of  the  war. 

b.  Problem  of  South.    755-756. 

1)  Situation  in  1861. 

2)  Methods  of  raising  money.    (Compare  with  North.) 

6.  Life  behind  the  lines. 

a.  In  the  North.    758-761. 

1)  Economic  conditions.    Prosperity  and  profiteering. 

2)  Civilian  war  activities. 

a)  Medical  relief.   Anaesthetics. 

b)  Civilian  relief  work. 

(1)  Ladies'  Aid  Societies. 

(2)  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.    Its  work. 

(3)  Other  phases  of  relief  work  and  women's  service. 
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(4)  United  States  Christian  Commission.   Its  work, 
b.  In  the  South.    761-762. 

7.  Restraint  of  civil  liberty.    762-764. 

a.  Nature  of  "war  powers." 

b.  PoHtical  arrests  and  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  in  North. 

1)  Lincoln's  poHcy,  1861  and  1862.  Justification. 

2)  Law  of  1863  and  its  effect. 

3)  Attitude  of  Supreme  Court  (1866).    Ex  parte  Milligan. 

c.  Suspension  of  habeas  corpus  in  South.    (Compare  with  North.) 

8.  Emancipation  movement. 

a.  Purpose  of  war.    764-765. 

1)  According  to  Congress. 

2)  According  to  President.    Lincoln's  motives. 

b.  Trend  toward  emancipation.    765-769. 

1)  In  federal  territories. 

2)  In  loyal  slave  states. 

3)  In  seceded  states. 

a)  Attitude  of  Radicals. 

b)  Application  of  contraband  doctrine. 

c)  Efforts  to  confiscate  slaves  of  rebels. 

d)  Lincoln's  policy. 

(1)  Genesis  and  issuance  of  emancipation  proclamations. 

(2)  Constitutional  basis. 

(3)  Military  effects  of  emancipation. 

4)  Emancipation  by  state  action. 

5)  Adoption  of  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

a)  Reasons. 

b)  Provisions. 

9.  Political  divisions  during  the  war. 

a.  Origin  of  Union  party.    769-770. 

1)  Republican  factions.    Causes. 

2)  Attitude  of  War  Democrats. 

b.  Principles  and  tactics  of  regular  Democrats.    770. 

c.  Party  conflict.    770-773. 

1)  Administration  reverses  (1862).    Causes. 

2)  Activities  of  Peace  Democrats  (1863). 

3)  Campaign  of  1864. 

a)  Opposition  of  Radicals  to  Lincoln. 

b)  Action  of  Union  party  convention. 

c)  Democratic  convention.    Issues.    Outcome. 
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10.  Europe  and  the  Civil  War. 

a.  Attitude  of  Great  Britain.    773-77^, 

1)  Division  of  British  sentiment. 

2)  Matters  in  controversy:  Trent  affair;  Confederate  cruisers. 

b.  Franco-American  relations.    776. 

1)  Napoleon's  attitude  toward  South. 

2)  French  in  Mexico  and  their  expulsion. 

c.  Spanish  intrigues  and  Monroe  Doctrine.    776-777, 

d.  Other  nations,  especially  Russia.    777. 

1)  Friendship  for  North. 

2)  Purchase  of  Alaska  (1867). 

11.  Significance  of  the  Civil  War.    777-779. 

a.  Saving  of  the  Union.    Similar  trend  abroad. 

b.  Freeing  of  Negroes.    Creation  of  new  problems. 

c.  War's  aftermath  in  American  politics. 

d.  .Demobilization  of  armies. 
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